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Fi devel Central 
Of Weights and 


Measures Urged 


Legislation Proposed to Give 
Bureau of Standards 
Authority to Pass 
on Devices. 


Situation Is Chaotic, 
Says Pennsylvanian 


Measures in Use Pictured As In- 
accurate With Many Fraud- 
ulent Types Receiving 


Official Approval. 


Legislation designed to give the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
authority to approve types of commer- 
cial weighing and measuring devices was 
favored on May 25 by the Twentieth 
Conference on Weights and Measures, 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

The conference adopted a motion pro- 
viding for appointment of a committee 
by the Director of the Bureau, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, to draw up a bill. 
The motion was made »y E. A. Mareney, 
of New Haven, Conn., for the manufac- 
turers, with a view to meeting the man- 
ufacturers’ problem caused by different 
state jurisdictions requiring varying and 
conflicting sets of regulations to which 
the manufacturers have to conform. Dr. 
Burgess announced he would appoint the 
committee later. Routine committees, on 


resolutions and nominations, were named. 


Legislation Reviewed. 

Dr. Burgess, presiding over the con- 
ferences, told the committee in an ad- 
dress of standardizing bills that have 
been introduced in Congress, and referred 
to the recent meetings of the second 
“ Pan American Standardization Confer- 
ence, some of whose subject matter, such 
as grading of leather, hides, wool and 
vegetable seeds were also matters of in- 
terest to the present conference, he said. 
He suggested that the next weights and 
measures annual conference consider an 
expression of a closer relation of busi- 
ness men to weights and measures offi- 
cials. The present conference, in his 
view, had three standpoints to consider 
those of the weights and measures and 
officials, the manufacturers of appliances 
and the consumers who receive the ma- 
terial that is manufactured and passed 
upon. He suggested the conference con- 
sider the question of certifying approved 
apparatus. He said the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is confronted with a problem as to 
clinical thermometers, because the Fed- 
eral Government, through the bureau, has 
its specifications, several States have dif- 
fering specifications and at least one mu- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Muscle Shoals Claim 
Argued by Alabama 
Title Defended a Caddies 


With Attorney General and 
Army Engineers. 
The respective rights of the United 
the Muscle Shoals power site and prod- 


ucts of any development thereon were 
discussed at a conference just held be- 


tween officials of the Departments of | 


Justice and War and a commission repre- 
senting the State of Alabama. 

The Attorney General, John G. Sar- 
gent, issued a statement, May 25, con- 
cerning the conference. The Alabama 
group, he stated, contended that title to 
the Tennessee River, a navigable stream, 
was held in trust by Alabama. 

Partcipating in the conference, the At- 
torney General said, were the Alabama 
Commission, composed of G. W. Jones, 
chairman; John S. Tilley, W. E. James, 
B. deG. Waddell, O. L. Tompkins and 
C. W. Ashcraft, and Maj. Gen. John A. 
Hull and George W. Koonce, of the of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers, and Col. 
A. R. Stallings, representing the Depart- 
ment of War. 

Following is 
statement: 

The representatives of Alabama 
claimed that the Tennessee River where 
the Muscle Shoals project is located is 
a navigable stream and that the State of 
Alabania holds in trust the title to the 
bed of the river at Muscle Shoals for 
the people of Alabama. It was admitted 
that the improvements made in the Ten- 
nessee River at Muscle Shoals, by the 
Government of the United States, were 
lawfully and rightfully made. 

It was also contended by the Alabama 
representatives that the Government of 
the United States has no constitutional 
power to manufacture and sell for com- 
mercial purposes electrical power gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals. It was admitted 
that the Government of the United 
States can generate electrical power for 
its own use and sell enough of it to pay 
for the upkeep ef the project and to re- 
turn to the Government a sufficient 
amount to pay for the original cost of 
the project; but if there should be sold 
electrical energy in excess of the fore- 
going requirements and necessities that 
the State of Alabama has an equitable 


interest in such excess so sold. 
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Schools Suspended 


Because of Floods 


Approximately 50 vocational ag- 
ricultural schools in Louisiana, Mis- 
issippi and Arkansas have ‘been 
forced to suspend because of dam- 
age to buildings and equipment as 
a result of the Mississippi River 
flood, it was stated orally on May 
25 by the agricultural agent in 
charge of negro schools in the 
South, Federal Board for Vocationai 
Education, Dr. H. O. Sargent. 

Dr. Sargent said that in Louisiana 
20 schools had been suspended, and 
agricultural teachers in 21 schools 
in Arkansas have reported that they 
have been forced to suspend, he 
stated. While definite reports have 
not yet been received, according to 
Dr., Sargent, it is probable that 8 or 
10 schools in Mississippi have dis- 
continued until the flood abates, 
These figures include both white and 
negro institutions. 

The situation, educationally, is 
serious, Dr. Sargent stated. He 
points out that the damage to build- 
ings and equipment has been se- 
vere, and that if the flood prevents 
the successful planting of crops, 
there will be no taxes with which to 
suppart the schools. 


| 





Reclamation Plans 
Include Completion 


Of Six New Projects 


Department of Interior Gives 
Summary of Construc- 
tion Program Au- 
thorized. 


Construction in progress on Govern- 
ment reclamation projects in 1927 and 
proposed construction for 1928 are de- 
scribed in a statement just issued by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 

The part of the 1928 appropriation set 
aside for construction, which is $11,642,- 
000, will be divided into $5,933,000 for 
storage, $3,465,000 for canal systems, 
$1;523,000 for drainage »rd flood pro- 
tection, $877,000 for power development, 
and $43,500 for miscellaneous construc- 
tion, the Bureau explains. | 

It is stated that three dams, three 
power plants and five project divisions 
will be completed this year. Six new 
projects are authorized, one of which, at 
the junction of the Owyhee and Snake 
Rivers in Idaho, will inelude the highest 
dam in the world when completed. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Appropriations made available by the 
last Congress for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the fiscal year 1928, including 
carry-over funds estimated at $2,175,500, 
total $14,049,500, as against a total of 
$15,082,862 for the present year. 

This comparison is of little signficance, 
however, as the expenditure of a large 
part of the appropriation for 1927 has 
been delayed pending execution and con- 
firmation of repayment contracts. A con- 
siderable part of the 1927 appropriation 
is therefore carried over to 1928 and next 
year’s expenditure will be much larger 
than during 1927 or other recent years. 

In’ next year’s total all of the 
appropriation is from the reclamation 
fund, except $35,000 for the Yuma project 


Tens : - | levee maintenance and $15,000 for in- 
States and of the State of Alabama in | vestigation of swamp and cut-over lands 


in seven Southern States, which are from 
the General ‘Treasury. The 1928 program 
‘includes $2,130,300 for operation and 
maintenance of constructed projects and 
power plants; $277,000 for examination 
and surveys, including $75,000 for sur- 
vey and reports on secondary projects; 
$50,000 for investigations on the Upper 
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Battleship “Florida” 
Is Fastest.in Navy 


Tests Made After Conversion of 
Vessel from Coal to Oil 
Burner. 


Conversion of the battleship “Florida” 


| from a coal to an oil burner has rendered 


her the fastest battleship in the Navy, 
and she attained a speed of 22.32 knots 
on her standardization trial, made re- 
cently, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced May 25. 

The “Florida,” the statement said, will 
be employed during June and: early July 
in a training cruise for college student: 
enrolled in Naval Reserve Officers train- 
ing courses. 

The full text 
statement follows: 
Following the completion of the moc 
ernization of the old coal burning batt 
ship U. S. S. “Florida,” standardizatioi 
trials were recently conducted over th 
course at Rockland, Maine. A_ recor 
speed was attained by the “Florida” dur- 
ing the trials of 22.32 knots, which : 
the fastest for battleships in the Unitec 
States Navy and makes the “Flori?-” 

the fastest battleship in the fleet. 

The purpose of standardization runs 
is to determine the speed at which to 
run the engines to put the vessel through 
the water at any given speed in knots per 
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of the Departmen*’ 


Port Grain Rate 


Differential to 
Boston Affirmed 


in Rate Case 


Filed by Maritime 


Export 
Association. 

Affects Shipments 

From the West 


| Charges Declared to Be Not Un- 


duly Preferential to Phil- 
adelphia and Balti- 
more. 


Freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from western points to Boston and 
New York for export were found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful in a 
decision made public on May 25 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, upon 
further hearing in the port differential 
case, No. 13548, Maritime Association of 
Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. 

The complaints in the case had alleged 
that the rates were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to Boston and unduly 
preferential to Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, and according to the report, the ob- 
ject was to secure the abolition of the 
so-called port differentials under which 
the Boston rates are higher than those to 
and from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


| Removal of the differential against Bos- 


ton and in favor of the two other ports in 
the export rates on grain from Buffalo 
transported to that point via the lakes, 
was also sought in the complaint. 

The decision of the Commission ap lies 
to rates via all-rail routes from points 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Iowa, 
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Railroads Ask Change 
In Order for Merger 


Removal Sought of Conditions 
As to Just Rental by New 
York Central. 


The Chicago Jmnction Railway, the Chi- 
cago River & Indiana Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a supplement petition asking for a 
modification of the order by which the 
Commission on May 16, 1922, authorized 
the acquisition by the New York Central 
of control of the other two companies. 

The petition asks for a modification or 
elimination of one_of the conditions at- 
tached to the orginal order, Condition No. 
14, which provided that the approval 
order should not, be taken as establishing 
or tending to establish the.fair value of 
the respective properties in any other 
proceeding or as a“finding that the annual 
rental to be pai! by the Chicago River & 
Indiana for the lease of the Chicago 
Junction was just and reasonable. 


Report on Valuation. 

At that time, the petition says, the 
Commission had not yet issued its tenta- 
tive valuation report on the properties of 
the Chicago Junction, which include those 
of the Chicago River & Indiana, but on 
March 18, 1927, it issued its tentative re- 
port finding a fral value for rate-making 
purposes of $31,667,626 for the property 
used by the Chicago Junction, as of June 
30, 1919. 

The petitioners represent that the find- 
ings contained in the .entative report 
corroborate the evidence offered at the 
hearing and that the proofs so offered 
“tend to show a present cost of reproduc- 
tion of said properties, including the 
valde of its leases. of considerably more 
than $33,000,000 represented in the pro- 
posed plan by the capitalization at 6 per 
cent of the $2,000,000 rental. 


Proof of Valuation. 

“Your petitioners therefore show that 
Condition 14 should now be eliminated or 
modified consonant with the proof of val- 
uation offered at the hearing of this pro- 
ceeding, and wit’ the finding contained in 
the tentative valuation report of the 
Commission of the Chicago Junction 
Railway Company,” the petition states. 


Comp 


| Decision Rendered by I. C. C, | tightly, vecause in many cases this con- | Objections Filed With Fed- | 


| Headache Considered | 


As Disease Symptom 


Assistant Surgeon General | 


Pierce Advises Tests to 


Discover Cause. 


Headaches’ should not be taken too | 
dition is a symptom of some organic or | 
functional disturbance, Assistant 
geon General C. C. Pierce, of the United 
States Public Health Service, said in a 
statement issued on May 25. 

A sick headache, Dr. Pierce said, was 
comparable to a 
which makes headwa) 
difficult to stop. 

So-called headache “cures,” he ex- 
plained, also were of questionable im- 
portance. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

While this ailment is usually consid- 
éfed to be unimportant, there are many 


and becomes more 


| cases in which headache is but a symp- 


ton of some organic or functional dis- 


turbance. In all such cases a competent | 


physician should be consulted and only 
those remedial measures should be used 
which he prescribes after a careful 
physical examination. 

Of course, headaches are not always 
due to a serious disease, although un- 


(Continucd on Puge 2, 


Trade With Spain 
| Is No Longer on the 


Column 7.) 


Favored Nation Basis | 


| located at Mt. Prospect, Ill., has been | 


Tariff Concessions on Ameri- 
can Goods Superseded by 
Agreement With Eng- 
land and France. 


The Department of Commerce, through 
its Division of Foreign Tariffs, issued a 
statement May 25, designed to clarify 
conception of the situation which has re- 
sulted from cancellation by Spain of 
“most-favored-nation treatment” in its 
trade with the United States. 

| Although negotiations now are being 
conducted by the Department of State 
for the. purpose of “<liminating the dis- 
criminations,” the statément said, Ameri- 
can shipments of automobiles, tools, 
certain electrical equipment and other 
products, have been subjected to higher 
duties since April 24 than are applied to 
similar articles imported from certain 
European countries, including France, 
the United Kingdom and Italy. 

Before detailing the circumstances 
leading up to the preesnt situation, the 


Foreign Tariffs Division explained that | 
1928 commercial agreement between the | 


United States and Spain has not been 
abrogated and is still in effect. However, 
most-favored-nation treatment has been 
obviated by certain developments. 

Exporters are advised that, if they 
have chipments of goods subject to 
higher rates on duties on April 24. they 
should obtain consular visas to furnish 
proof of the date of shipment. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment’ 

The commercial agreement 
the United States and Spain, 
which our trade has been carried on with 
that country since November, 1923, has 
not been abrogated and continues in ef- 
fect. Until April 23, 1927, the 


<0, 


between 


ments to Spain, in actual practice, al- 
most complete most - favored - nation 
treatment, the few exceptions being of 
minor importance. 

But the cancellation of conventional 
rates embodied in the treaties between 
the United Kingdom and Spain and be- 


tween France and Spain has so changed | 


conditions that our existing agreement 
no longer gives us most-favored-nation 
treatment in certain important lines of 
export. Since April 24, higher Spanish 
import duties have become applicable 
to shipments from the United States 
of trades, automobiles, tools, 

electrtical equipment and some 
products, than are applied to similar 


articles when imported from certain Eu- | 


ropean countries, including France, the 
United Kingdom and Italy. 

This Government is now 
negotiations with Spain for the purpose 


of eliminating the existing discrimina- | 
A |} 


tion against our trade with Spain. - 
concession for goods already under way 


was secured in the form of a Spanish | 


decree of May 4, providing, for the ap- 
plication of the rates effective prior to 
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lete 


News Summary and Index 


of every article in this issue will be 
found on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is classified 
by Topics every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Turn To Back Page 


Sur- ; 


under } 


result | 
of this agreement was to give our ship- | 


certain | 
other | 


te 
conducting 


$18.00 per Year. 





Changes So 


n Assigning of 


Radio Allocations | 


eval Commission by Sta- 
tions in Chicago and 


New York City. 


“slow-burning fire,” | 


‘New Order Becomes 


Not to 
Granted Until After New 
Logs Have Gone Into 


| Formal Hearings 


Operation. 


cations ordered by the Federal Radio 
been received at headquarters of 
Commission in Washington from severat 
broadcasters. Telegraphic advices from 
Commissioner H. A. Bellows, who was 
at Chicago on May 25, announced that 
Station WJAZ, owned by the Zenith Ra- 


dio Corporation of Chicago, objected to 





| moment. 
Station WJAZ, whose transmitter is 
ordered after June 1, according to the 
newly revised log of stations, to divide 
time on a. frequency of 1,140 kilocycles 
(263 meters) with WMBI, of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, under its 60- 
day license effective June 1. The Zenith 
station will use 5,000 watts power and 
the Moody station 500 watts. 
New Frequency Asked. 

On this channel also are WDAG. 
Amarillo, Tex., 250 watts; KGEF, Los 
Angeles, 500 watts, and WJBO, New Or- 
leans, 100 watts. In making its protest 
to Commissioner Bellows, WJAZ has 
asked to be licensed to use the 770 kilo- 
cycle frequency (389.4 meters), on which 
the Commission has assigned the fol- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Flow Is Estimated 
At Largest Springs 


|Each of Sixty-five Discharge 
Enough Water to Supply 
City of Half Million. 


There are 65 springs in the United 
States of a magnitude so great that the 
minimum discharge of each is capable 
of supplying a city of a half million 
inhabitants with water, it was stated by 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, on May 25. 

Eleven huge springs in the black lava 
walls of the canyon of Snake River, in 
Idaho, the Survey says, discharge 
| enough water to supply all the cities 
in the United States of more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants with 120 gallons a day 
for each inhabitant. 

According to the statement, in deep 
spring pools the. clear water generally 
has a beautiful delicate blue hue, and 
hence the name “Blue Spring” has been 
applied te several of the_first-magnitude 
springs in the country. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

What are the largest springs in the 
| United States, how much water to they 
discharge, and what geologic conditions 
produce them are questions which the 
| Geological Survey, United States De- 
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Effective June 1) 


Be | 


ught |/ 





Commission to go into effect June 1 have | 
the | 


its assignment and has asked for a hear- | 
ing before the Commission at the earliest | 


First objections to the new radio allo- | 








| they 
| give 





Cutter Is Assigned 
To the Arctic Patrol 


The Coast Guard cutter “North- 
land,” recently reconditioned at 
Newport News, Va., will replace the 
cutter “Bear” in the Arctic patrol, 
the Coast Guard Service, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, announced 
orally on May 25. 

The “Northland,’”’it was stated, 
will proceed to Washington, D. C., 
for inspection prio. to its departure 
for’ the Arctic. The “Bear,” which 
saw 54 years of service in the North, 
it was explained, will become a re- 
ceiving ship on the California coast. 
The “Northland,” commanded by 
Capt. J. H. Hottel, will carry 100 
officers and men. 


Early Settlements 
Ordered of Claims 


For Losses in Mail | 


Appropriation to Pay Indem- 
nity for Matter Sent in 
1925 Will Expire on 
June 30. 


Efforts to obtain settlement 
June 30 of indemnity claims involving 
domestic insured and C. O. D. mails sent 


in the fiscal year 1925 are being made by 


the Post Office Department, it has just | 


been announced by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, R. S. Regar. 

The regular appropriation from which 
these indemnity claims are paid will 
lapse on June 30, and unless postmasters 


| have the claims filed before that date 


the claimants must wait until Congress 
meets and votes another appropriation. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The regular appropriation from which 
indemnity is payable covering domestic 
insufed and C. O. D. parcels mailed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1925, will expire on 
June 30, 1927, and after that date such 
indemnity claims may not be paid until 
a special appropriation therefor is made 
by Congress. Postmasters who pay in- 
demnity claims chargeable to lapsed ap- 
propriations will have such credits elimi- 
nated from their accounts. 

Early Action Urged. 

In order that as many as possible of 
the outstanding claims covering insured 
or C. O. D. parcels mailed during the fis- 
cal year mentioned may be paid or other- 
wise adjusted before the expiration of 
the indemnity appropriation from which 
may be paid, postmasters should 
such claims their immediate and 
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Northern Pacifie Given 
Right to Extend Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 25 isued its decision on rival 
applications filed by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway and the Montana Eastern 
Railway, a subsidiary of the Great North- 
ern Railway for authority to build exten- 


| sions, of their lines in Dawson and Me- 


Cone Counties, Mont., holding that the 
proposed line should be built by the 
Northern Pacific. The application of the 
Great Northern subsidiary was denied. 
The line to be built by the Northern 
Pacific is an extension from its Glendive- 
Sidney branch from a point about two 
miles west of Glendive to Circle and 
thence southwesterly to Brockway, 
about 62 miles. 
The full text of the decision will 
be published in the issue of May 27. 


Ground-Dwelling Fur and Game Animals 
Drowned in Large Numbers in Flood Area | 


Bureau of Biological Survey Estimates an Average of 50 


of the flooded areas in the Mississippi 
Valley have been drowned out 
numbers, 
| statement on May 25 by the biologist 
in charge of the ,fur resources 


in 
large 


Ground-dwelling fur and game animals |! 


according to an oral | 


division of the Bureau of Biological Sur- | 


| vey, F. G. Ashebrook. An estimate that 
! an average of 50 per cent of the animals 
have been destroyed in the various dis- 
tricts has been received by Mr. Ashe- 
brook. ‘ 
“Unfortunately, the flood came just 
at the time 
suckling,” said Mr. Ashebrook. 


of the older animals were able to es- 


Per Cent Have Been Destroyed. 


The fur industry is of considerable | 


importance in these States, especially in 
Louisiana, where the value of muskrat, 
oppossum, mink and other furs reached 
over $5,000,000 in 1924-25 but has been 
considerably less in the two succeeding 
seasons. 

In the past two years, the catch in 


| Louisiana has been reduced to about half 


or less of that in 1924-25. The southern 
market, which has been exceedingly pop- 


} ular during the past few years, is re- 


that young animals were | 
“Many | 


of the young were probably drowned in | 
the areas where flood waters were deep. | 


That means that next year’s catch was 
practically destroyed in certain sections.” 
.The Bureau of Biological Survey has 
| just started a survey through its repre- 
' sentatives in Missouri, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
through the State officers concerned With 
| game and fur animals, to ascertain more 
definitely the extent o* the loss caused 


| by the flood, according to Mr. Ashebrook, | 
probably be made within | 


; Reports will 
| the next few weeks, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sponsible for the bulk of the income 
from furs in Louisiana, Mr. Ashebrook 
said. Probably over trapping during the 
1924-25 season, the drought, and the hur- 


cape to high ground but practically all | ricane of 1926 had already reduced the 


number of muskrats in Louisiana consid- 
erably, and it is likely that the percent- 
age drowned in the flood will be even 
larger than the 50 per cent estimate 
since many of the animals will be washed 
out to sea. 

Sportsmen in the flooded areas made 
effort to save the animals. Reports have 
reached Mr. Ashebrook that a large num- 
ber of deer were saved through the ef- 
forts of sportsmen during the time of 
rising water, and that in certain sections, 
muskrat and other fur animals 


before | 


were | 
} saved by the erection of feeding rafts. | 
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Report Drafted 
On Methods of 
| Flood Control 


Secretary of War Says State- 


| ment of Problems Soon 
Will Be Given to 
President. 


Definite Proposals 
To Be Sent Congress 
Progress of Relief Work Re- 
viewed by Red Cross; Head- 


quarters Moved Nearer 
Stricken Area. 





A preliminary report on the engineer- 
ing problems involved in flood control will 
be presented to President Coolidge 
shortly, the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F, Davis, announced Orally on May 25, 

Mr. Davis’ statement -vas made after 
a conference at the White House, where 
he called immediately upon his return 

| from the flooded areas. Mr. Davis also 
expressed the opinion that a definite plan 
of flood control could be worked out in 
time for submission to Congress in De- 
cember. 

A “tremendous task of rehabilitation” 
remains in the flooded sections,” he said, 
work to this end already having been 
commenced in the northern sections of 
the affected areas. Nothing can be done 
in the south, he added, until the flood 
waters have receded, Planting of crops, 
he said, have been commenced in some 
parts of the northern sections. 

From a® relief standpoint, Secretary 
Davis declared, “the whole thing is be- 
ing wonderfully handled with the coop- 

eration of States, counties, governmental 
| departments, and the Red Cross,” The 
full extent of the damage will not be 
known for sometime. I think the wor'st 
is over, provided there Are no more 
breaks in the levees.’” 

Flood relief headquarters of the Amer- 
icair Red Cross for the Mississippi Val- 
ley were transferred 0 May 26 from 
Memphis to New Orleans, in order to put 
the relief forces closer to the distressed 
districts, the Director of Relief, Henry 
M. Baker, announced through national 
headquarters. The text of the statement 
of the Red Cross follows - 

With his staff, including health and 
nursing advisors, Mr. Baker will direct 
operations from New Orleans, but the 
Memphis headquarters will continue un® 
der charge of Earl Kilpatrick, Red Cross 
assistant director of disaster relief. The 
Memphis headquarters = were opened 
April 20. 

Care for 339,000 Refugees. 

Approximately 339,000 refugees are 
now under care of the Red Cross, Vice 
Chairman James L. Fieser wired Chair- 
man John Barton Payme at National 
Headquarters from the flood zone. Ex- 
pressing the hope that the McCrea levee 
break in Louisiana wowld be the last, 

Mr. Fieser added: 

“In event of a break On the east side 
of the Mississippi in Louisiana, a popu- 
lation of at least 70,000 would be af- 
fected, and probably there would be ap- 
proximately 50,000 more refugees, rais- 
ing the total under present care to 389,- 
000. We are confident that we are ade- 
quately prepared to meet any added 
crisis.” 

He reported that since the flood as- 
sumed proportions of a major disaster, 
the Red Cross has cared for at least a 
total of 514,474, mot including the 
refugees Now evacuating southern Louis- 
iana, the 50,000 flecing from the McCrea, 





[Contineed on Page 22, Column 1.} 


Standards Planned 
For Grading Meats 


Department of Agriculture Ane 
nouncement Also to Cover 
Livestock. 


Grading standards for several kinds 
| of livestock and dressed meat will be 
promulgated shortly by the Department 
of Agriculture, according to an announcee 
ment made May 2%. The Departmenty 
| it was stated, expects the official stand= 

ards gradually to supplant those unoffi- 
cially in use at most large central live- 
stock market and packing centers and 
to furnish a satisfactory basis for 
specifications in trade agreements which 





will benefit both producer alnd consumer. 

An additional advantage pointed out 
by the Department is that the use of 
universal standards will aid in market 
news service, as reports referring to 
grades of livestock and meat will have 
the same meaning in all markets, 

No sweeping changes in trade practices 
will be made in the regwlations, the Dee 
partment’s statement said, for the reasom, 
the same factors entering’ into present 
standards will be givers £ull considera 
tion. The most important change will 
be substitution of “sharply-defined, fixed, 
standards” for the rather indefinite mul- 
tiple standards now in existence, 

The frell text of the Department's 
statement will be published in the 

issue of May 27. 
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Trade Depression 
Said to Continue 
li Yangtse Valley 


Silk Situation Uncertain, De- 
clares American Commis- 
sioner at Shanghai. 


Bank Notes Depreciate 


Hankow Is Reported to Be Sur- 
rounded by Contending 
Armies. 


In a cabled report on economic condi- 
tions in the zone of Chinese disturbances, 
the American Trade Commissioner at 
Shanghai, A. Bland Calder, states that 
depression continues in the Yangtse Val- 
ley and that trade is inactive at Hankow. 
The silk situation is uncertain, the cot- 
ton trade depressed and the lumber mar- 
ket was quiet durimg April, he states. 
The full text of his report, as made pub- 
lic on May 25 by the Department of 
Commerce, follows: 

Little improvement of conditions in the 
Yangtze Valley has occurred, and all 

fforts taken to establish conditions fa- 
yorable to normal business at Hankow 
have failed. 

Hankow is reported surrounded by 
various contending armies and impor- 
tant changes in the political and military 
situation are expected in China. 


Additional Tax Collected. 


Notes of the Centxal Bank of China at 
Wiankow have depreciated by 13 per ent. 
An additional 1 per cent surtax over and 
above the regular surtaxes is being col- 
lected as of May 10 by the Hankow gov- 
ernment on all exports and imports. 

Conditions at Shanghai are revealed 
in the customs revenues for March, which 
reported a 37 per cent decrease in im- 
ports compared with the volumes for the 
same month last year. A 16 per cent de- 
crease was reported in exports, 12 per 
cent in tonnage, due to a 16 per cent 
decrease in coast trade, anda 40 per cent 
decrease in transit shipments from 
Shanghai to interior points. 

A few of the building projects which 
were postponed at Shanghai following 
the disturbed period at the end of March 
are being resumed; this has resulted in 
orders for building equipment and ma- 


me 


terial. Orders for general items of mer- | 


chandise and small electrical equipment 
in Shanghai also imdicate that business 
in May show some improvement over 
that of April. 

Except for a few 


U.S. tin plates ard galvanized sheets, 


the iron and steel market is quiet. How- | 


ever, small orders from Manchuria are 
still pending. Some improvement is shown 
in the Shanghai automotive market over 
Previous conditions, with sales of a few 
trucks and about 25 per cent of the nor- 
mal sale of passenger cars. 

Commotion is reported in tobacco trade 
circles by an endeavor of the National- 
ist Governor of Chekiang Province to es- 
tablish a tobacco monopoly for purposes 
of raising revenue. The plan involves 


purchases by Government officials from | 


cigarette manufacturers under terms of 


90 days credit, with direct sales by Gov- | 


ernment officials to the retail trade. 
There is said to be reasonable likeli- 
hood that the gathering of the silk co- 
coon crop now begun, and the financing 
of the crop, in the main producing areas 
of Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces will 
Proceed unhampered. However, difficul- 


ties due to war comditions are expected | 


in Hupeh and Anhwei provinces, in which 
the minor producing areas are located. 
It is estimated in China that about 20 


per cent of the present season crop of! . e ; 
raw silk has been contracted for export, | he is often in a quandry as to what pro- 
cedure to follow, especially if he has not 


and, due to uncertainty in the situation, 
filatures are including the safety factor 
in contracts. 

Due to the distur-bed conditions in the 
Yangtze Valley and consequent depres- 


sion in the cotton trade, prices of cotton | 


a oe ots ee which force the manufacturer 


hai at 12 taels per bale (1 tael averaged 
$0.62) below cost of production. Stocks 
at Shanghai were sufficient for all re- 
quirements. A large accumulation of na- 
tive raw cotton was reported at Hankow. 

Cotton mills at Shanghai were working 
on full schedule in April, but on account 
of 
some mills were expected to soon cease 
night shifts. 

The lumber market at Shanghai re- 
mained quiet durimg April, with small 
sales from stocks. April arrivals of 
Douglas fir totaled 3,234,000 board feet. 


Mr. Bertaued to Return | 
To Air Miail Service | 


Confers With 
eral in Regard to Cancelled 
Flight to Paris. 


Lloyd W. Bertaud is still an air mail 
pilot, and will resume his regular 
June 1, flying at night between Cleve- 
land and New Work, the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, announced May 


pilot. 
The full text of the Postmaster 
eral’s announcement follows: 
Lloyd W. Bertaud, air mail pilot, who, 
with Clarence Chamberlin, was to 
piloted the Bellameca plane “Columbia” 


Gen- 


on the New York- Paris flight, later can- | 


celled, called upoxm Postmaster General 
New today at the Jatter’s invitation, to 
discuss his experiences, particularly his 


the unfavorable market conditions, | ‘ : 
{In varlous 


run|™ aon 
| For Weights and Measures 


have | 


| discovers the fact. 


| and often 





relations with Charles A. Levine, backer | 


of the flight. 

Bertaud is still in the air mail 
ice, having beem on furlough during 
time he was to have essayed the 
trip to Paris. He will resume his regu- 
lar run June 1, fiwing at night between 
Cleveland and New York. He is still 
greatly disappoimted at his 
through no fault of his own, 
the long jump across the Atlantic. De- 
tails of his conversation with the Post- 
smaster General were not made public. 


serv- 


to essay 


| the matter 


the | 
air | 


| ards, 
failure, | 


| even in view of the fact that every move 
| they make 


| business and their relation to public in- 


| the thirty ox more Federal laboratories 


| be no misunderstanding in the matter, 
| I wish to specifically point out that I 
| donot have in mind that such centralized | 


| weighing amd measuring apparatus in 


| meet specifications which do not appear 


| by this comference in 


| clearly set 
Postmaster Gen: | 


| make it a matter of Federal control just 
|} asmuch as Federal control of our mone- 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Federal Control of Weights and Measures Urged 


As Necessary to Assure Accuracy in Devices 


Situation Is Chaotic, 


Says State Official 


Constitutional Provision Quoted 
Given Authority for Reg: 
ulation. 


(Conéinued from Page 1.) 
nicipality has specifications of its own. | 
He suggested that such specifications | 
as may be drawn be submitted to the 
Bureau for study and that the States 
or cities could very well carry on their 
tests but under the national specifications, , 

Centralized control by the Federal 
Government in the matter of approval of 
types of weighing and measuring de- 
vices Was proposed by the director, Wil- 
liam F. Sweoger, of the Pennsylvania 
State Bureau of Standards, in a paper 
read by Thee Seraphin, of Philadelphia, 
May 25, before the twentieth annual con- 
ference on weights and measures. 


Director Swoger called attention to the 
provision in the Constitution giving Con- 
gress authority to establish standards 
of weights and measures. Under the 
present system of State or municipal 
control, he said, almost every type comes 
into use, “‘ewen fraudulent types.” The 
tendency, he said, was to establish a. lo- 
cal rather than a general system of con- 


| trol. 


Aid Given by Manufacturers. 
“There is little complaint in the mat- 
ter of reluctance on the part of manu- | 
facturers to cooperate with us,”’ said Mr. 
Swoger. ““They have, with rare excep- 
tion, given wis every possible assistance, 


in connection with the sub- 
ject is a matter of extra expense to 
them.” 


The importance of accurate weights in 


terest, regulation of new types of meas- 
uring devices, contacts between the Gov- | 
ernment and the press, and a study of 
were discussed at the conference on 
May 25. On May 26 the Bureau an- 
nounced, the conference will consider 
questions related to the retail gasoline, 
lubricating oil and automobile greases. 
In his address Mr. Swoger said in part: 
“I think it can be said without con- 
tradiction that the experience of all | 
weights and measures officials has proven | 
to them the great need for some form 


approval of all types of weighing and | 
measuring devices before they are put 
into commercial use. In order that there 


type approwal shall in any way exempt 


the field from the regular supervisional 
inspection and testing by local weights 
and measures ofiicials. 


Federal Standardization 
Urged by State Official 

“While it is true that in those juris- 
dictions where there is no form of type 
examination of weighing and measuring | 
devices, all such types are eventually 
found in use and are sealed or not sealed, 
as the case may be; still, under such 
a system there is always a chance for 
faulty, or even fraudulent types of weigh- 
ing and measuring equipment being put 
into commercial use, and actually being 
used for a long period of time before 
the local weights and measures official 


“When he does learn of the situation, 





had much experience in the work. He 
is always confronted with the problem, | 
a technical one, as to what 
should or should not be a proper type. | 
“There are weights and measures de- 
partments in various States and cities | 
to build | 
weighing amd measuring equipment to | 
in the generally accepted code as passed | 
1916, and the 
amendments thereafter adopted to date. 

“Thus we see the growing tendency 
of the weights and measures departments 
jurisdictions to establish a 
system for what might be regarded as 
local control of a matter which every 
consideration of the subject must show 
‘should be greneral rather than local in 
order to bring about uniformity of the 
subject throughout the whole country. 

“In no other governmentally  estab- 
lished country in the world is this im- 
portant subject left to drift along under 
the guidance of various bureaus in terri- 
torial divisions. And indeed, it is most 
forth by our own national 
Constitution that the Congress has au- 
thority, and in fact the implied duty, to 





tary system. 


Constituzional Provision 


“In that document, the subject of 


: ; 7 Y | weights and measures, of which weighing 
25, after a conference with the air mail-| 


and measuring devices are an important 
part, and the subject of money are prop- 
erly joined together, and in fact in the 


| same parageraph in our Constitution, Arti- 


cle 1, Section 8, appears the following 
sentence : 

“The Congress shall have power to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures.” 

‘It is true that after about 40 years 
of deliberation the Congress did act in 
of fixing the standards of 
weight and measure to be uniformly used 
in every State of the Union, and ap- 
parently was satisfied to let the matter 
go at that, not caring to inquire as to 
how the States were using those stand- 

Indeed it is a matter of record 
at least one State by local legisla- 
act established a standard of its | 
differing from the National stand- 


that 
tive 
own 


| ards. 


| 


“The inmamediately foreguing part of 


| be sold direct to the trade. 


| this paper may be regarded as a little 


apart from the subject, but it brought 
out as having something to do with what 
follows: ) 

“We ean easily imagine what financtal 
chaos would result if Federal control 
were entirely eliminated from the sub- 
ject of our National monetary system; 
and in effect, to a very great extent, 
this chaotic condition does exist as re- 
gards our national weights and meas- 
ures system, in that part having to do 
with weighing and measuring devices. 
To anyone who gives the subject even 
ordinary consideration, this presents an 
anomalous situation, because all that 
money can have to do with is insepa- 
rately associated with the results of 
weighing and measuring; and_ this 
weighing and measuring can only be 
done commercially by means of cechani- 
cal devices. 

“In conclusion I will say that it does 
not seem to me that there is any ques- 
tion of State rights involved, because no 
one advocates Federal supervisional con- 
trol of the manner in which commercial 
weighing and measuring devices may 
be used. That is distinctly a function 
of the local weights and measures offi- 
cials in the various States. 


Regulation of New Types 
Of Devices Discussed 
“I am convinced that what we ulti- 


mately must have, both for the sake of | 


economic as well as the resulting comity 
among the States, is federally approved 
types of weighing and measuring de- 
vices that will be accepted as proper 
types in every State of the Union.” 
Methods adopted for regulation of new 
types of devices were the subject of pa- 
pers by a number of the State officials. 
George Warner, chief State inspector 


of weights and measures for Wisconsin | 


warned the conference that it would be 
a dangerous policy to’ maintain that. 
because a device has been passed as to 


type by perhaps some central bureau, it. | 


would be unnecessary for the inspector 
or sealer to pay no attention to this par- 
ticular phase of the work. The respon- 
sible official he said should carefully 
examine every device irrespective of 
numbers. 

Mr. Warner said: 

One of the most feasible plans that 
could be adopted for approval of type 
would be a Bureau to which the manu- 
facturer could submit his device and if 
such device was approved as to type, 
number or mark so that the approval 


would be good throughout the entire ju- | 


risdiction. This Bureau would in nearly 


x : c | all cases be an entirely new creation or 
| of centralized control in the matter of | 


orders placed for ! 


a considerable enlargement of existing 
bureaus. For the above-mentioned rea- 
sons its could not be claimed that the 
expense of operating the Weights and 
Measures Department could be reduced 
by this plan, on the other hand it ap- 
pears that it would be increased at least 
to the extent of maintaining a new Bu- 
reau or the expense of the enlargement 
of any existing bureaus. If therefore the 


| Poe aes : 
expense of maintaining a department is 


increased the next question arises, what 
are the benefits to justify such increased 
expenditure. The experience of officials 
from States having such regulations will 
give us light upon these benefits. 


Supervision as Used 


| In Several States 


“Another plan of supervision but not 


| strictly approval of type and one which 


a number of States use in a more or less 
modified form consists of a central bu- 
reau where manufacturers may submit 
their devices for examination as to type 
and receive a report on same; or through 
this central bureau arrange to install 
their device at some convenient place in 


| the field and have representatives of the 


central bureau examine and test the de- 
vice under practical working field con- 
ditions and giv- a report on -the device 
not only as to type but upon perform- 
ance as well. The central bureau may, in 
either case, if it is deemed advisable send 


| copies of its report on the device to all 


of the dealers in the field or within the 
jurisdiction. Th? merits of this plan are 
many; it fosters a spirt of cooperation 


| inasmuch as it assists manufacturers and 


jobbers to get their devices right before 


| placed in commercial use, if in fact as- 


sistance is needed. If they are quite sure 
that their devices comply as to type they 
do not need to submit them as they can 
If a device 
sold direct to the trade does not comply 
it will be condemned by the field sealer 
anyway and the public will still be pro- 
tected. Under this plan a number of evil 
practices are reduced to a minimum, for 
instances, a salesman cannot exhibit a 
sample scale with a numbered approval 
upon it and greatly exaggerate the mean- 
ing of this approval to his prospective 
customer; and again, the field sealer does 
not see any form of approval on the de- 
vice and consequently realizes he must 


! make a full and complete examination 


and test upon it, he cannot pass the re- 
sponsibility. There is no divided respon- 
sibility, however, should he make an er- 
ror it will be discovered by other sealers 
in adjoining territories who are called 
upon to pass individual judgment upon 
similar devices, thus we have many seal- 
ers passin. upon a device and surely all 
cannot make the same mistake. 

“To require that one person pass sole 
judgment upon a device is to place grave 
responsibility upon that person. We know 
that as individuals We make mistakes 
and likewise we snow that the companies 
making weighing and measuring devices 
make mistakes, therefore, the fact that a 
device has a numbered approval plate 
upon it when it is offered for sale does 
not guarantee that the device is the same 
as the approval sample or that it even 
complied with the specifications.” 


Inspector Explains 


Massachusetts Law 

The approval and disapproval of 
weighing and measuring devices in Mass- 
achusetts was discussed by John J. Cum- 
mings, Massachusetts Inspector of Stand- 
ards. He said that 
flexible to permit general enforcement 
to be extended over a term of years white 





law is sufficiently | 


giving: opportunity for immediate action | 


when controversy avises or when new and 
doubtful devices are -brought to atten- 


. 


|; which by colored 


Confusion Is Result 
Of Local Standards 


Pennsylvania Director Asserts 
Fraudulent Types Have 
Come Into Use. 


tion. He said the same law, with the co- 
operation of manufacturers, could easily 
be put on the statute books of other 
States which have not yet legislated on 
the subject, Mr. Cummings said: 

“The law was enacted upon petition 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Sealers of Weights and Measures, who 
urged the advantage of uniformity in 
the methods employed by dealers in test- 
ing and sealing devices used in their re- 
spective territories. Many of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of weighing and 
measuring devices also advocated the 
bill upon the ground that it would relieve 
them from intolerable manufacturing 
conditions resulting from their efforts to 
meet the conflicting views of local seal- 
ers who required changes in construction 
to conform with their individual ideas. 

“Tt is not contemplated that all types 
should be submitted to the director un- 
der this act. There are many deviees 
in use which are’ designed and con- 
structed in accordance with the National 
Conference specifications and which are 
accurate and consistent in their per- 
formance. Local sealers will continue 


| to test such devices and seal or condemn 


them in accordance with the results of 
their tests. For the present at least it 
is recommended that only new types of 
devices, or those which may be the sub- 
ject of controversy, should be submitted. 
When a device, which has not been offi- 
cially approved or disapproved by the 
director, is submitted to any sealer it 
will still be his duty to inspect and test 
the same with reference to the estab- 
lished specifications and tolerances for 
devices of that type and seal or con- 
demn in accordance with his best judg- 
ment. 

When a manufacturer of a weighing 
or measuring device wishes to submit it 
for approval, he is required to sign an 
application, under oath, in which it is 
agreed that all devices bearing the ap- 
proval mark which may be assigned to 
him shall conform in every particular 
with the approved sampe and that affix- 
ing the approval mark upon and device 
which does not so conform shall be suf- 
ficient cause for the revocation of ap- 
proval. He then submits for inspection 
and test a representative sample of the 
device, together with blue prints, draw- 
ings, or photographs showing details of 
construction and operation. This de- 
scriptive matter is ftled, thus obviating 
in most cases the necessity for retaining 
and providing storage” space for samples 
of all devices whith may be approved.” 


Standards Approved 


By the Government 

A statement issued by the Bureau of 
Standards describing the standards pre- 
served by the Government follows in 
full text: * 

“The primary standards of length and 
weight of the United States have not 
been seen by a great many people in 
this country because they are very care- 
fully preserved in a special vault at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington 
which is rarely opened; in fact, there are 
but three people at the Bureau who know 
the combination and have access to the 
keys of the safe-door which guards these 
standards, This vault was visited, how- 
ever, by the weights and measures offi- 
cials, manufacturers, and others who are 
in attendance at the conference. 

“Since the conference is directly in- 
terested in all matters affecting weights 
and measures supervision, the weights 
and measures division of the Bureau 
came in for special attention. In addi- 
tion to the standards vault containing 
the platinum-iridium kilograms and 
meter bars which constitute the pri- 
mary standards of the United States, the 
visitors saw apparatus used by the Bu- 
reau experts in making length measure- 
ments as small as one five-millionth of 
an inch, and in making crushing tests 
with a force as large as 2,300,000 pounds. 
They also saw in operation the machines 
which are used in testing automobile 
tires to destruction, the experimental 
spinning and paper mills, the altitude 
chamber where airplane engines are 
tested under the same conditions of tem- 
perature and air pressure as prevail 
when a plane is in flight at high alti- 
tudes, the wind tunnel where airplane 
and bomb models are tested, and the 
room containing a vacuum balance on 
which weighings of such high precision 
may be made that the observer stands in 
a different room and watches the bal- 
ance through a telescope, so that the 
movements and heat of his body may 
not affect the accuracy of the determina- 
tions. 

“The visitors also observed the ap- 
paratus and methods for testing clocks 
and watches, hydrometers, blood-counting 
pipettes, graduates and flasks, liquid- 
capacity measures, gas meters, machine- 
shop gages, weights, steel tapes, water 
meters, thermometers, gasoline pumps 
and many other items. It was demon- 
strated that in the tests and investiga- 
tions carried on by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the conditions and methods which 
prevail in regular manufacturing plants 
and in industry in general, are closely 
duplicated, as a consequence of which the 
results obtained may be directly applied 
to the solution of industry’s problems. 

“In one branch of its activities in par- 
ticular, the Bureau of Standards comes 
into direct touch with industrial equip- 
ment; this is in the testing of railroad- 
track scales which are used for the pur- 
pose of weighing carload freight through- 
out the country. Three special equip- 
ments are used for this purpose, and 
test loads of 120,000 pounds are regularly 
utilized. One of the interesting exhibits 
of the bireau tour was a collection of 
very large maps. one for each State, on 
tacks are shown 
locations of every vailroad track scale 
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MAY 26, 1927: 


Changes Requested 
In Assignments of 
~ Radio Frequencies 


Protests Filed by Stations 


Located in Chicago 
and New York. ' 


Hearings Are Sought 


New Orders of Commission to 
Become Effective on 
June 1. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
lowing stations: WBBM, Chicago, 1,000 
watts; WAAF, Chicago, 500 watts; 
WJBT, Chcago, 100 watts; WWVA, 
Wheeling, W. Va., 100 watts; WGBX, 
Orene, Me., 500 watts, and WABI, 
Bangor, Me., 100 watts. 

Representatives of the Zenith Radio 
Corporation will be in Washington May 
27, to obtain a hearing on their request. 
It was stated orally at Commision head- 
quarters on May 25, however, that if a 


hearing is granted at that time, it will be 
a preliminary interview, and that no for- 
mal hearing will held before the new as- 
signments become effective. 

Station WJAZ is the same which suc- 
cessfully contested the power of the 
Secretary of Commerce over radio broad- 
casting under the Cummunication Law, 
1912, in the Federal district courts last 
year. Rejecting the Radio Division’s 
wave assignment, it took a wave length 
exclusively asigned to Canada and in the 
courts tested the power of the Secretary 
of Commerce to order them from it. 


An opinion of the Attorney General up- 
held the station as against the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stating that the 
Secretary of Commerce had no power | 
over broadcasting under the act of 1912. 
This led to the enactment by Congress of 
the Radio Act of 1927, creating the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 


Postponement Sought. 


A request for a 30-day postponement 
of the June 1 assignments was made per- 
sonally to Commissioner 0. H. Caldwell 
in New York on May 24, he asserted orally 
on May 25. A group of 18 stations in 
the New York area were said to be op- 
posed to assignments made to them 
under the 60-day licenses. Mr. Caldwell 
sdid the matter would be taken up by the 
whole Commission on May 26. 

A protest against its assignment to 
1,170 kilocycles (256.3 meters) was re- 
ceived on May 25 from Station WGL, 
operated by the International Broadcast- 
ing Corporation at New York City. ‘Its 
telegram to the Commission stated: 

“Request immediate hearing for re- 
fusal of assignment of wave as per ap- 
plication. Without prejudice to our 
rights, we challegence assignment of fol- 
lowing kilocycles, 710, 760, 810, 970 and 
1,070, and are willing to place our pub- 
lic service activities against those sta- 
tions te whom you have made the above 
assignments.” 


At headquarters of the Commission, it 
was stated orally that WGL is a compar- 
atively new station, having been first 
licensed last January to use a frequency 
of 670 kilocycles, and later being assigned 
to 720, dividing time with WBBR, of the 
International Bible Students Association. | 
After June 1 it is to go to 1,170 kilo- 
cycles, using 500 watts, on which the 
following stations have also been as- 
signed: KTNT, Muscatine, Ia., 2,500 
watts; WCSO, Springfield, O., 500 watts; 
KRE, Berkeley, Calif., 100 watts; KFUS, 
Oakland, Calif., 50 watts; WBBR, Ross- 
ville, N. Y¥., 1,000 watts, and WASH, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 250 watts. 

Station WGL has its transmitter lo- 
cated on the roof of )the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, in New York City, but expects 
to remove it to Secaucus, N. J., it was 
stated. 


Requests for changes have also been 
received from WDWM, operated by the 
D. W. May Co., Newark, N. J., and as- 
signed to 1,270 kilocycles (236.1 meters), 
and from WMAL, operated by M. A. 
Leese, Washington, D. C., and assigned 
to 1,310 kilocycles (228.9 meters). : 


Date Announced to Hear 
Tariff Data on Cherries 


The United States Tariff Commission, 
on May 25, announced orally that June 
28 has been set for hearings on the Com- 
mission’s proposed cst investigation of 
cherries, in natural state, sulphured and 
in brine. : 
owned by railroads and industries in the 
United States, and the approximate date 
of its last test by the bureau. It was 
stated that there are in all about 13,- 
000 of these scales.” 


State Requirements 


For Devices Vary 

During the symposium of views on 
methods adopted for regulation of new 
devices and the subsequent comment of 
the manufacturers, a paper prepared by 
J. Harry Foley, Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures for New Jersey, 
and read for him in his absence, pictured 
New Jersey as “a veritable dumping 
ground for questionable types of weigh- 
ing and measuring devices” prior to 1926 
but that now cooperation of the manufac- 
turers is very gratifying. 

For the manufacturers H. O. Hem, of 
Toledo, told how the manufacturers face 
the situation of being obliged to build 
these devices with varying State require- 
ments as to construction and perform- 
ance. He said these appliances are 
practically the only class of modern busi- 
ness equipment which comes within the 
scope of legal supervision, in varying 
terms of requirements, in every jurisdic- 
tion. 

Regulation of devices at the source of 
manufacture was proposed in an address 
by the Chief of the Division of Weights 
and Measures of Alabama, H. L. Flurry. 
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Changes Are Announced 
In Diplomatic Missions 


The Department of State announced ; 
May 25 the following changes in heads 
of American Diplomatic missions: 

The Department has been informed 
that Admiral Mark T. Bristol, American 
High Commissioner to Turkey, departed 
from his post on May 24, 1927, leaving 
Sheldon L. Crosby, counselor, in charge. 

Albert H. Washburn, American Minis- 
ter to Austria, has informed the Depart- 
ment that he is departing from his post 
on May 23, 1927, leaving William W. 
Andrews, Secretary, in charge of the 
Legation at Vienna, 

The Department has been informed 
that Clarence E. Macy assumed charge 
of Legation at Monrovia May 24, 1927. 


N icaragua] Liberals 
Nearly All Disarmed 


Only Small Forces Have 
Failed to Submit, Reports 
Admiral Latimer. 


Most of the Liberal bands in Nicara- 
gua have turned their arms over to 
American forces. The Sandino bands in 
the vicinity of San Rafael Del Norte 
and a reported band of about 80 men 
between Rio Grande and La Cruz, have 
not yet complied with the agreement to 
disarm. 

A report on the progress of disarma- 
ment, received by the Department of the 
Navy from Rear Admiral Julian Lati- 
mer, follows in full text, as made public 
by the Department of State: 

Admiral Latimer today sent a mes- 
sage to the Navy Department to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

All known Liberal bands in central 
and western Nicaragua of any impor- 
tance have now turned over their arms, 
with the exception of those bands of 
Sandino who are now in the vicinity of 
San Rafael Del Norte, which is about 
18 miles north of Jimotega. All the bands 
which are known on the east coast of 
Nicaragua have also delivered their 
arms. 


French to Improve 
Highways to Riviera 


roads from French Atlantic 
ports to the Riviera for the purpose of 
attracting foreign tourists is the object 
of a campaign undertaken in France, 
sttaes a report from the Trade Com- 


Better 


Department of Commerce, May 25; as 
follows: 


The Automobile Club de. l’Ouest, a 
French organization active in promoting 
better highways, has announced a cam- 
paign for improvement of automobile 
trunk roads' between the Atlantic ports 
of France and the Riviera. It is concen- 
trating its efforts upon the government, 
municipalities, tourist associations and 
chambers of commerce, seeking to have 
the following routes improved immedi- 
ately in order to attract a greater num- 
ber of foreign motorists: Cherbourg- 
Tours-Lyon-Crenoble-Nice, 760 miles; Le 
Havre-Rouen - Tours-Lyon - Chambery- 
Turin, 705 miles; St. Nazaire-Tours- 
Chambery-Turin, 640 miles. 

In its publicity campaign, the Automo- 
bile Club de l’Ouest cities the Italo- 
Swiss-German projects for autos trades, 
or toll-roads limited to motor traffic, con- 
netcing Hamburg and Stettin to Milan. 
If these projects are realized, the autos 
trades will be advertised in foreign 
countries as the only practicable route 
from the north to the south of Europe, 
thus drawing tourist traffic from France. 
It emphasizes the shorter length of the 
French routes, the longest of which 
would be 760 miles, while an autos trade 
frm Hamburg to Nice, via Milan, would 
cover 1,000 miles. 


missioner at Paris, H. H. Kelly. 
The report was made public by ‘the 


Headache Regarded 


- ie 
‘ 
v, 


As Being Symptom. ° 


Of Organic Disease 


Assistant Surgeon General 
Advises Tests to Dis- 
cover Cause. 


Compared With Fire 


Condition Like Slow-Burning 
Flame, Declares Dr. C. C. 
Pierce. 


(Continued ' from Page 1.3 
scrupulous persons have long fostered 
the idea that pain always means some- 
thing serious. Consequently, it has been 
possible for such persons to sell ex- 
pensive, unnecessary and frequently: 
harmful preparations to those in need 
of rational treatment. The power of sug- 
gestion is such that many persons de- 
velop imaginary pains or complaints 
after reading advertisements or skill-' 
fully worded questionnaires. As a result, 
improper advice and worthless treatment 
have been known to be given while the 
true conditions continued, undiagnosed, 
unabated, though possibly obscured and 
unrelieved. 

Pain is often borne patiently in hope 
of early amelioration. Instead of heed- 
ing the danger signal and seeking relief 
at the hands of competent physicians, 
the individual continues to suffer. In the 
meantime, the disease, comparable to a 
slow-burning fire, makes headway and 
becomes more difficult to treat success- 
fully. Then, too, many eonfuse pain with 
disease, thinking that they are well as 
soon as pain is relieved. This however, 
may be a dangerous fallacy, especially 
since it is known that some of the more 
serious diseases are not accompanied by 
pain. 

The control of pain is often uncertain 
and troublesome, because the source of 
the disturbance is remote and inac- 
cessible. 

Of course it is possible for you to go 
to any drug store and ask the clerk to 
give you something for a headache. You 
only need to stand in a drug store for a 
short time to hear a dozen people say 
“T have a headache. What have you that 
is good for it?” or “Give me some 
tablets or something that will stop this 
headache.” The clerk may spread before 
you a dozen headache cures, every one 
of them guaranteed to cure you, some 
in half an hour, some before you leave 
the store. There are a number of drugs 
that will relieve a headache for the time 
being, but death has sometimes resulted 
from the abuse of such remedies and 
more often, instead of being cured, the 
headache has simply been masked and 
the disease or condition producing it, 
progresses until it has become serious. 

Do not, then, neglect, a headache. If 
you cannot avoid headaches by regular 
habits and close attention to diet and 
to the ventilation of your bedrooms, your 
offices or workrooms, then there is some- 
thing wrong. 

Go to a good physician and insist that 
he shall determine the cause of your 
headache. 


Argentina Congratulated 
On Independence Day 


President Coolidge telegraphed to the 
President of Argentina, Marcelo T. de 
Alvear, on the occasion of Argentina’s 
Independence Day, May 25. The full 
text follows: 

His Excellency, Marcelo T. de’ Alvear, 
the President of Argentina, Buenos 
Aires. 

Please accept cordial greetings in the 
name of the people of the United States 
‘as well as my own on this Independence 
Day of Argentina. 

(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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lachines Developed 
For Exact Recording 


Of Electrical Units 


Paper on Comparisons to Be 
Presented at Engineers’ 
Conference at Detroit. 


Tubes Used in Test 


Bureau of Standards Reviews 
Importance of Studies and 
Cites Progress. 


Work - being done by the Bureau of 
Standards and other laboratories in de- 
veloping machines which will record ex- 
actly the value of units of electricity is 
progressing and a paper on systematic 
comparisons will be presented at the 
June mecting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers at Detroit, ac- 
cording to a statement issued May 25 by 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The object is to be able to record the 
value of units of electricity as exactly 
as ohm tubes and silver “voltameters,” 
says the statement, the full text of which 
follows: 

As a result of the development of 
laboratory facilities and scientific skill, 
it is now believed that machines can be 
constructed which will record the value 
of units of electricity as exactly as the 
ohm tubes and silver¥ “voltameters” 
which have been used for this purpose 
for many years. 

Importance of Variations. 

While a difference of one-twentieth of 
one per cent means little to the average 
user of electricity, the Standards Bureau 
and other laboratories are more or less 
disturbed about a mistake of this size 
which was made 30 years ago when defi- 
nitions of electrical units were estab- 
lished. Electric light bills are made in 
kilowatt hours but depend upon ohms, 
amperes and volts, whose value is care- 
fully watched by the standardized lab- 
oratories. 

Class tubes with threads of quicksilver 
which conduct electric current have con- 
stituted for years the accepted interna- 
tional standard for the resistance of con- 
duciors in ohms. Similarly the present 
international standard for current in am- 
peres is the amount of silver which is 
plated onto a platinum bowl by the pas- 
sage of the current. 
establishing the units were adopted 
years ago because it did not seem prac- 
tical to apply the fundamental definitions 
which are based on the mechanical ef- 
fects of electrical current. With the 
development of laboratory facilities and 
skill it is believed that machines can 
now be built which will give the values 
of the units just as exactly as these 
ohm tubes and silver “voltameters.” Such 
machines to represent some of the units 
have been built both in the Bureau of 
Standards and in the British, French and 
German national laboratories, but the in- 
ternational definitions are still based on 
the older standards. 

Agreement of Standards. 

For exact measurements it is consid- 
ered necessary to keep the standards of 
the different national laboratories in 
agreement within one or two parts in 
100,000. A recent amendment to the in- 
ternational treaty dealing with weights 
and measures has given the responsibility 
for unification ef the electrical standards 
to the International Committee on 


Weights and Measures which has its | 


headquarters in an international bureau 
maintained on a reservation of neutral 
territory at Sevres, a few miles outside 
of Paris. Systematic comparisons be- 
tween a number of the national labora- 
tories are being inaugurated under the 
auspices of this Committee, and a paper 
to be presented before the June Conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers at Detroit describes in- 
vestigations which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has under way 
of providing a better permanent basis 
for international units. These include 
different methods of determining the 
exact value of the absolute units as well 
as methods by which the practical units 
ean be maintained with certainty in the 
laboratory. 


Fish to Be Raised 
In Ponds at Camp 


. 


\ 


Plans Made for Utilizing the 
Swampy Tracts at Army 
Reservations. 


Swamps, pools and small streams at 
Camp Meade, Md., an Army reservation, 
will be converted into attractive small 
lakes stocked with fish, undex a _ plan 
projected by a few fishermen at Camp 
Meade, and without expense to the Gov- 
ernment, the Department of War an- 
nounced on May 25. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

A plan is on foot at Camp Meade, Md., 
whereby the swamps, pools and small 
streams on the reservation may be turned 
into attractive small lakes to be stocked 
with fish. 

In connection with the plans for re- 
building at Camp Meade and carrying 
out the War Department’s policy of add- 
ing to the beauty and attractiveness of 
Army posts, a few ardent fishermen at 
Camp Meade conceived the idea of devel- 
oping, without expense to the Govern- 
ment, the Camp’s inland waterway sys- 
tem which in the past has been not only 
an eyesore but a menacing mosquito 
rendezvous. A survey has shown that 
in connection with the grading for re- 
building at Camp Meade it will be pos- 
sible, without extra cost, to construct a 
few dams whereby several small lakes 
can be created. The plan is strongly 
backed by the personnel of Camp Meade 
who visaulize these lakes not only filled 
with fish but covered with the famous 
Chesapeake mallards and canvasbacks. 


These devices for | 


for the purpose | 


| that 


Each of 65 Largest Springs in Country 
Discharge Water for City of Half Million 


Geological Survey Reports Eleven in Idaho Would Sup- 
ply All Centers of Over 100,000 Population. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


partment of the Interior, has answered 
in a report by O. E. Meinzer that has just 
been published as Water-Supply Pa- 
per 557. 

A spring of the first magnitude, ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by 
the Geological Survey, is one that has 
an average discharge of at least 100 
cubic feet a second, of 65,000,000 gallons 
a day. This is enough water to supply 
a city of half a million inhabitants and 
is, in fact, about the quantity that is 
consumed in Washington, D. C. 

The report shows that there are about 
65 springs in the United States which 
supply at least this amount of water, 
and that there are several springs or 
groups of springs in the country each 
of which produces enough water to sup- 
ply New York City. 

Of the 65 first-magnitude springs 38 
issue from volcanic rocks, 24 from lime- 
stone, and 3 from sandstone. Of the 
38 springs in valeanic rocks 16 are in 
Oregon, 15 in Idaho, and 7 in California; 
of the 24 limestone springs 11 are in 
Florida, 7 in Missouri, 4 in Texas, and 1 
each in Alabama and Arkansas; the 3 
sandstone springs are all in Montana. 


The volcanic rocks are chiefly basalt | 
that was greatly jointed and broken at | 
the time it solidified, but large springs | 


|Bearings by Radio Will Be 


also issue from obsidian and rhyolite 
and from fragmental volcanic material. 
Limestone is so readily worn 
by percolating ground water that it may 
be full of crevices, caverns, 
tunnels. In many limestone 
face streams are virtually 
nearly the entire drainage system con- 
sists of natural tunnels that carry the 
water underground. Where these tun- 
nels come to he surface they produce 
large springs. The sandstone springs 
and a few of the other large springs is- 
sue from great 
faulting. 


Springs Yield Water 
That is Very Clear 

As a rule the large’ springs 
the limestone springs become 
after heavy rains. In deep spring pools 
the clear water generally has a beauti- 
ful delicate blue hue, and hence 
name “Blue Spring” is applied to sev- 
eral of the large springs. 

The water is some of the spring pools 
is so transparent that objects at the bot- 
tom are distinctly visible, and fish can be 


ion County, Florida, glass-bottom boats 


are used, and the view through the sun- | 


lit waters of the deep spring basin with 
its underwater vegetation and fish of 
many varieties, is described as being 
truly fascinating. 

The huge springs that issue from the 
black lava walls of the canyon of Snake 
River below Shoshone Falls, Idaho, are 
very spectacular, In a 40-mile stretch of 
the canyon below the falls there are 11 
springs of the first magnitude, the larg- 
est of which furnish about enough water 
to supply New York City, and altogether 
the springs that discharge into this 
canyon yield enough water to supply all 
the cities in the United States of more 


a day for each inhabitant. 


Cities Not in Proximity 
To Make Use of Water 

Unfortunately, however, not even one 
large city can avail itself of this 
abundance of spring water, which is as 
pure as any bottled water sold for gen- 
eral use. Many of the springs issue 100 
to 200 feet above the river, and their 
clear waters, dashing over the black 
rocks of the canyon walls, produce cata- 
racts of striking beauty. 

The Thousand Springs, which dis- 
charge 864 cubic feet a second, are now 


in part harnessed to produce power, but | 
formerly they made a waterfall 2,000 | 


feet long and 195 feet high. Snowbank 


against a background of intense black. 
The Niagara Springs, which issue from 


the canyon wall 125 feét above the river | 


level, also form a spectacular cataract. 

Silver Spring, in Florida, has a maxi- 
mum recorded flow of 822 cubic, feet a 
second and is believed to be the largest 
limestone spring in the. United States. 


Blue Spring, in the same county, ap- | 


parently ranks next among the limestone 
springs of the country. 

The largest spring in Missouri is prob- 
ably Big Spring, in Carter County, but 
Greer Spring and Meramec Spring are 
close competitors. The largest spring in 
Arkansas is Mammoth Spring, in Fulton 
County; the largest in Alabama is the 
Big Spring at Tuscumbia; the largest in 
Pennsylvania is believed to be Boiling 
Spring, in Cumberland County; and the 
largest in Indiana is believed to be Wil- 
son Spring, near White Cloud. All these 


springs issue from limestone, but Boiling | 


and Wilson Springs are not springs of 
the first magnitude. 


Springs in Texas 


Issue from Limestone 
UL 


Comal Springs, near New Braunfels. 
Other springs of the first magniture in 
Texas are Goodenough Springs, 12 miles 
southeast of Comstock; San 


The historic San Antonio Springs are 
nearly if not quite of this magnitude. 
These springs issue trom limestone in 
a great vault zone that extends through 
a large part of the State. 

The largest springs in California are 
those at the head of Fall River. Other 
springs of the first magnitude are Ris- 
ing River Springs, Great Springs, Bur- 
ney Creek Springs, and Crystal Lake 
Springs. All these springs issue from 
voleanic rock in the northeastern part 
of the State. 

Oregon has numerous 
issue from volcanic rock. One of 
the largest and best known Opal 
Spring, which is situated in the ‘canyon 


huge springs 


is 


away | 


and natural | 
regions sur- | 
absent, and | 

| 


fissures produced by | 


yield ! , 
water that is very clear, but a few of | which 


muddy | 


the | 


; than 100,009 inhabitants with 120 gallons | 


Marcos | 
Springs, at San Marcos; and Fan Felipe | 
Springs, 2 miles northeast of Del Rio. | 





| the Navy at Hog 








| vard Universities. 


River. The combined flow 
springs along Crooked River, 
as well as -hat of the springs along 
Metolius River, would be sufficient to 
supply New York City. 


of Crooked 
of the 


| Artesian Wells Cause 


Drying Up of Springs 

The largest spring .in Montana is 
Giant Spring, near Great Falls. The 
other two first-magnitude springs in the 
State are the Warm Springs and the 
Big Springs, near Lewistown. All these 
springs are believed to issue from fis- 
sures in sandstone. 

Other large springs metnioned in the 
report are North, South, and Berrendo 
Springs, near Roswell, N. Mex., which 
were formerly springs of the first mag- 


| nitude or nearly of that, size, but are 


now dry or nearly dry as a result of the 
extensive use of artesian wells 
vicinity. 


Com pass Station 


‘ Abandoned by Navy 


Supplied by Two Points 
in Chesapeake Bay. 


The radio compass station, which has 
been maintained by the Department of 
little 
above the entrance of the Chesapeake 


Island, Va., a 


Bay, was abandoned on May 1 due to 
erosion of the shore line and consequent 


danger to personnel and material, the 
Department has just announced. 


Immediate replacement of this station 


| is not contemplated, and in the interim 


the Chesapeake Bay entrance group, 
advises both vessels and air 
planes as to their bearings, will com- 
prise only the stations at Virginia Beach 
and Poyners Hill. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Due to erosion of the share line conse- 
quent danger to personnel and material, 
the Hog Island radio compass station 
was abandoned on May 1, 1927. This sta- 


‘ | tion will not be immediately replaced. 
seen swimming about as if in mid-air. | 
In the well-known Silver Spring, in Mar- | 


For the time being, therefore. the Chesa- 
peake Bay Entrance Group will only 
furnish two bearings; viz, Virginia 
Beach and Poyners Hill. If a third bear- 
ing is required® it can be obtained by 
calling the Cape Henlopen Group. In 
addition, ships cariying a radio compass 
can take a bearing on the Cape Henry 
radio beacon. A radio beacon will be 
established on Cape Charles Light Vessel 
about June 1, 1927. The latest informa- 
tion of this nature can always be found 
in the H. O. Daily Memorandum ex- 
cerpts from which, concerning communi- 
cations, should always be furnished to 
communication personnel both ashore 
and afloat. 


Battleship ‘‘Florida’?, Shown 
As Fastest in Fleet in Test 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


hovr. This is done by running the vessel 


| over the measured mile course at vary- 


ing speeds of the engines and noting the 
elapsed times very carefully. From the 
resultant curves it is possible to derive 
the engine speeds necessary to produce 
the desired ship speeds. 

Tweniy runs were made during these 
trials. Three were made at each of the 
speeds 10, 12, 15, 17 and 19 knots, and 
then the last five were made at full 
power, everything wide open. 

The “Florida” will be employed during 


k na J i x ; June and the first wek of July in a train- 
Springs, which is a part of the Thousand | 
Springs, dashed over the rough talus | 
slope forming a cataract of pure white | 


ing cruise for college students enrolled 
in Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Courses at Georgia Tech, Yale and Har- 
Her itinerary will be 
as follows: 

Boston, leave June 1; Hampton Roads. 
arrive June 3, depart June 4; Savannah, 


arrive June 6, depart June 6; Havana, } 
arrive June 8, depart June 12; New Ha- |} 


ven, arrive June 16, depart June 16; An- 
napolis, arrive June 18, depart June 18; 
Savannah, arrive June 20, depart June 


| 20; Boston, arrive June 25 depart June 


27; Newport, arrive June 28, depart June 
29; New Haven, arrive June 30, depart 
June 30; Annapolis, arrive July 2, 
July 6; arrive Boston, July 9, 


Course to Be Opened 
In Retail Salesmanship 


A two-weeks course in vocational edu- 


| cation to students who are training to be 


educational directors in retail stores and 
teachers of retail selling in public 
schools, will be conducted at the Prince 


School of Store Service Education, Bos- | 


ton, by the Specialist in Retail Store 


| Education of the Federal Board for Vo- 
: eee | cational 
The largest springs in Texas are the | 


Education, Miss Isabel 
Bacon, beginning May 28, the Board has 
stated orally. : 

The course, it was said, will attempt 


| to give appreciation of the whole prob- | 
It will | 


lem of training store workers. 
also seek to encourage teacher-training 
institutions, the Board added, as this 
phase is essential in any program of re- 
tail store education. 


| Mr. Hoover to Describe 


| 


Flood Relief Over Radio | 


It was announced orally at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who 
now in the Mississipp: flood area direct- 
ing relief work, will speak to the radio 
audience, May 25, from New Orleans, on 
conditions in the flooded regions. The 
Secretary's speech will be broadcast by 
46 radio stations. 


is 


Craig | 





in that | 


geen 


[Manufacture of Steel from S ponge Tron 
Proposed for Localiti 


Railroads Present 
Evidence in Dispute 
On Firemen’s Wage 


Testimony Is Introduced to 


Show Mechanical Stokers 
Reduce Work. 


|Pay Increase Is Cited 


| Labor on Various Types of Lo- 


comoltives in Southeast Js 
Described. 


The railroads in the Southeastern ter- | 
ritory on May 25 began presentation of | 
their side of the firemen’s wage contro- | 


veirsy before the Board cf Arbitration, 
meeting in the caucus room of the House 


of Representatives. The firemen are seek- | 


ing a basic increase of a dollar a day. 
The carriers presented exhibits and wit- 
nesses. 


The Assistant to the Vice President 


| of the Atlantic Coast Line, F. W. Brown, 


depart 


; ment the fireman while 
regulate the flow and supply of coal into | 


filed an exhibit showing basic rates for 
firemen in the different classes of serv- 
ice on the 11 railroads 
arbitration and the character of the en- 


gines used in different classes of service. | 


The exhibit, it was explained, was de- 


signed to show tl&t most of the largest | 


engines used in the passenger service in 
the Southeastern area are equipped with 
mechanical shakers, which relieve the 
firemen of practically all the work of 
shoveling coal into the firebox of the lo- 
comotive. The exhibit also, it was stated, 
showed that in through freght service 
three-quarters of all the larger engines 
used are equipped with mechanical 
shakers. 

Wages Raised. Carriers Contend. 

Another exhibit was filed to show, as 
the carriers claim, that, due to the sub- 
stitution of a weight-on driver basis of 


payment for the various bases in effect | 


in the Southeast prior to 1919, the fire- 


men in that territory have automatically | 
received an increase in wages running | 


as high as 4 per cent in through freight 
service. : 
Witnesses from the mechanical depart- 


ments of the various Southeastern lines | 
were put on the witness stand to show | 
| the extent to which mechanical stokers 


and other improved mechanical appli- 
ances very materially reduced the labor 
of the fireman. 

Stoker Operation Explained. 

H. F. Henson, road foreman of engines 
on the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
explained how the stokers do what the 
fireman formerly had to do with his 


shovel in getting the cvay trom the tender | 


into the fire box so that with this equip- 


the firebox by the turning of a valve. 


Other witnesses gave similar details | 


relating to superheaters and other mod- 


ern contrivances on engines that they | 
reduced | 
W. E. Pulliam, traveling | 
locomotive engineer of the Louisville & 


said increased efficiency and 


manual labor. 


Nashville Railroad, was the closing wit- 
ness of the day. He discussed 


conditions. 


The hearing will be resumed May 26. | 


Plans Indefinite. Says 


Capt. C. A. Lindbergh 


Aviator Cables Reply to Invita- 
tion to Return on Liner 
*“Levjathan.” 


In reply to an invitation from the 
President of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, A. C. Dalton, inviting him to 
return to the United States on 
steamship “Leviathan,” Capt, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the American flyer, informed 


General Dalton that his plans for return | 


were “very indefinite.” 

General Dalton, on May 22, dispatched 
the following message to Capt. Lind- 
bergh: 

“Congratulate you on the greatest ac- 
complishment of American aviation. We 
all desire you to return on the greatest 
American ship owned by America, the 
“Leviathan,” as our complimentary 


guest. United States Lines agent Paris | 


has been directed to make any arrange- 
ments suitable to you including return 
of your plane to the United States. 

Capt. Lindbergh replied, May 25, 
follows: 

“Sincere thanks your 
plans return very indefinite, but will con- 
sult your Paris office.” 

General Dalton pointed 
the “Leviathan” will leave 


as 


out that 
Cherbourg, 


France, the port of Paris, for the United | 
States, May 31, and will arrive at New | 


! York, June 6. The next trip, to be made 


ment 





° ° : | 
by the liner will be June 21, at which | i y ‘ 
| fron as a reagent in processes of organic | 


time she leaves Cherbourg, arriving at 
New York, June 27. 


Greece Requires License 
For Radio Receiving Sets 


The requirement of the Greek govern- 
that radio listeners license 
sets under pain of 


Commercial Attache at Athens, Gardner 


Richardson, made public May 25 by the | 


Department of Commerce: 
The Director of 
Telephones and Posts 


ply within 15 days to the Ministry of 


Communications for obtaining the neces- | 


sary license, according to advices to the 


Department of Commerce from Commer- ; 
cial Attache Gardner Richardson, Athens, | 


Greece. 
Failure to apply foi 
Within the time Jimit 


such a 


tus, up to 12 months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of up to 100,000 Drachmas (about 


«® 


involved in the | 


in the cab. can | 


stoker | 
engine and nonstoker engine efficiency, | 
mileage and other factors in the working | 


the | 


invitation. My | 


their | 
punishment is re- ; 
ported in the following advices from the | 


Greek Telegraphs, | 
announced on | 
April 30, 1927, that all owners of radio | 
receiving and broadcasting sets must ap- | 


license | 
specified, will be | 
punishable with seizure of the appara- | 


The development of sponge iron pro- 
duction in certain western localities re- 


ters, where coke is expensive and elec- 


merce, as a result of experiments con- 
, ducted at its Seattle station. 
In a statement issued May 25 the Bu- 


of steel from sponge iron, which is the 
porous product formed by reduction of 
iron oxide to metallic iron, has theo- 
retical possibilities in eliminating the pig- 
iron stage and conversion directly into 
steel. It also promises to become of 
economie importance in the leaching and 
| precipitation of copper and lead ores. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Development of a limited iron and steel 
| industry in certain western localities 
where, under present economic condi- 
| tions, such operations are not commer- 
cially feasible, is suggested as the result 
of experimental work in the production 
of sponge iron performed by the Bureau 
| of Mines at 
| Sponge iron also promises to become of 
| great economic importance in the leach- 
| ing and precipitation of copper and lead 
ores. 

Sponge iron is the product formed by 
the reduction of iron oxide to metallic 
iron at a temperature below the fusion 
point of the constituents of the charge. 
A particle of sponge iron has the same 
size and shape as the particle of ore from 
| which it was reduced, but because of the 
removal of the oxygen from the oxide it 
is much more porous. 





Reaction of Sponge Tron 


| More Rapid Than Ore 


iron it reacts more vigorously and rapidly 
than the ordinary massive forms of iron. 
Under suitable reducing conditions 
sponge iron can be produced readily on 


a commercial scale at about 900 degrees | 
separated | 
from a large part of the associated im- | 


C. and can be magentically 
purities. 

precipitate copper, 
metals from 
takes 


iron will 
numerous other 
The reaction 


Sponge 
lead, and 
solution. 


iron, such as steel scrap or pig iron, is 
| used as a precipitating reagent, and 

thus plant capacity proportionately 
| enlarged. 

Sponge iron is likely to be increasingly 
important in the hydrometallurgy of low- 
grade copper and complex lead ores. Its 
production insures a permanent and re- 


is 


of much importance in view of the small 
| supply of scrap iron and the distances 
that separate most copper and lead mines 
from iron-producing centers. 

It is conceivable that the future suc- 
cess of some large-scale 
precipitating processes for copper and 
lead ores may depend largely upon a 
supply of cheap sponge iron. In some 
chemical processes finely divided metallic 
ivon is used as a reducing agent, and iron 
| oxide is obtained as a by-product. This 
oxide could be converted into sponge iron 
and used again in the reduction process. 


| and converting it directly into steel, thus 
eliminating the pig-iron stage, has been 


suggested from time to time, and hun- 


dreds of so-called “direct steel” processes 
have been proposed or tried during the 
past century. 

Unquestionably the production of steel 
from sponge iron has theoretical advan- 
tages over the standatd methods. More- 
over, the production of both steel and pig 
iron from sponge has ecenomic advan- 
tages in certain localities. 


Industry Economically Sound 
Where Coke Is Lacking 

In regions remote from iron and steel 
producing centers, where coke is ex- 
| pensive and electric energy cheap, sponge 
| iron made cheaply from iron and low- 
grade coal can probably be converted in 
the electric furnace into iron and steel 
that can compete with the imported 
products. 

The fact that both electwic melting and 
the production of sponge iron can be con- 
ducted economically on a_ small scale 
makes such a process particularly advan- 
tageous in communities that do not con- 
sume much iron or steel. Electric furnace 
processes, being inherently expensive, are 
not advocated for the manufacture of 
iron and steel except where conditions 
are unusual. 

Other uses of sponge iron will proba- 


bly be developed once production has been | 
Some ex- | 


established on a large scale. 
periments have been made with respect to 
the use of sponge iron for the produc- 
tion of hydrogen from steam—the iron 
oxide formed in the process to be con- 
verted to sponge iron. 
Interest is also being shown 
of more common forms of finely divided 


| chemistry; the iron oxide formed as a 
result of the reduction reaction, now a 
waste product, would be converted to 
sponge iron and thus used again. 


Some work is being done both in the | 
the | 
recovery of titanium oxide from ilmenite | 


United States and in Canada on 
by reducing the iron to the metallic state 
! and leaching it with acid or a ferri¢ salt 
solution, leaving the titanium oxide in 
a purified form for use in the manufac- 
ture of paint. In the purification proc- 
| esses now used, the high degree of in- 
solubility of the iron in ilmenite makes 
the consumption of acid high and the 
operations expensive. 


Use of Sponge Iron 
Subject of Test 


The investigations undertaken by the 
Bureau of Mines have, it is considered, 
yielded fundamental chemical and me- 


chanical information that should be of | 


use in, the design and operation of fur- 
naces for producing sponge iron eco- 
nomiecally. The data obtained should also 
give a better understanding of certain 
metallurgical ptoblems of the iron in- 
j dustry, including the reactions taking 


mote from iron and steel producing cen- | 


tric energy cheap, is suggested by the | 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- ; 


reau of Mines notes that the production | 


its Seattle. Wash., station. | 








By reason of this porosity of sponge | by C. E. 


place | 
quicker than when a massive form of | 





The possibility of making sponge iron | 


in the | 
| possibility of using sponge iron in place | 


wi 





Limited Industry to Meet Western Conditions Suggested 
+ fe + 
as Economically Sound. 


place in the shaft of the blast furnace; 
prereduction in the electric iron smelting 
furnace; and conditions for magnetic 
roasting. 

The Bureau considers that the poss- 
bilities of using sponge iron for iron or 
steel production in America depend en- 
tirely upon the fulfillment of certain spe- 
cial conditions. The important require- 
ments for the economical use of the 
sponge-iron electric furnace process are: 

Spongé iron cheaper, per unit of con- 
tained metallic iron, than low-grade iron 
or steel scrap. 

Low costs for electric furnace conver- 
sion, in particular, cheap power. 


High local costs for the production or | 


transportation of iron and steel products 
made by standard methods. 
That sponge iron may be widely used 


; in certain chemical metallurgical opera- 


tions that require finely divided metallic 


| iron of high porosity and strong chemi- 
| cal reactivity is conceivable. Sponge iron 


has many advantages as a_ precipitant 
of metals from solution. Such use in 
copper metallurgy has been 
for many years, and interest 
been revived recently. 


in it has 

The probable expansion of the practice 
of leaching of copper ore in place, de- 
veloped successfully by certain com- 
panies will increase the use of iron as a 
precipitant. The use of metallic iron 
for precipitating lead from solution has 
become of practical importance in recent 
years as a result of the successful com- 
mercial use by one company of the Holt- 


Dern process for lead-copper-silver ores. | 
More detailed information in regard to | 


these investigations is contained in Bul- 


| letin 270, “Production of Sponge Iron,” 
P. Barrett and |! 
| B. M. Larsen, copies of which may be | 
| obtained from the United States Bureau 


Williams, E. 


of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


A ppl ications Approved | 


To Build Five Bridges 


Two Structures to 
Islands in Biscayne Bay at 


Miami, Florida. 


Five applications relating to plans for | 


the construction of bridges and contin- 
gent structures in various parts of the 


Y } country were approved, May 24, by the 
i liable source of metallic iron—a matter | 


Acting Secretary of War, Col. Hanford 
MacNider, the Department of War has 
announced. 


The projects are as follows: 
Application made by the Commissioner 


ns | of Highways of the State of Minnesota | 
leaching and | for approval of plans for a bridge to be | 
| constructed over the Big Fork River near | 
| Laurel, Minn., under authority of State | 
| law. 

Application made by the North Vene- | 
tian Islands Company, Miami, Fla., for | 
| authority 
| Biscayne Bay and to construct two tem- 
| porary bridges as connections between | 
these two islands and a third proposed | 
| island previously authorized. 


to construct two islands 


This work, in connection with perma- | 


nent bridges to be constructed between 


the mainlands and these islands by Dade | 
County, will afford a crossing over Bis- 


cayne Bay at 79th Strect, Miami, Fla. 
Application by the Board of County 

Commissioners of Dade County, Florida, 

for approval of location and 


over Biscayne Bay at 79th Street, Mi-- 
ami, Fla. 

The revised plans now approved call 
for a 36-foot width of roadway and one 
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advocated | 


| 
Connect | 


in | 


revised | 
plans for two bridges to be constructed | 
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a co RadioCommunication 
os MGC NO" Excellent With Ships’ 
In European Waters 


Commander of “Memphis” 
Reports Results Were Sat- 
| isfactory in March. 


Best for Past Year 


Signals Received from Depart- 
ment of Navy Are Clear 
and Strong. 


Satisfactory results in radio communi- 
cation between United States naval forces 
in Europe and continental United States 
were had during the month of March, ac- 
cording to a report received at the De- 
partment of the Navy from the Com- 
} mgnder of American Naval Forces in 
European Waters, Vice Admiral Guy H, 
Burrage. 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 

The Commander, U. S. Naval Forces, 
Europe, U. S. S. “Memphis,” Flagship, 
reports that during the month of March 
very satisfactory results were had in 
communicating with the United States 
and wits the destroyers of Division 25. 

On a vhole the results were better 
than have been attained for any month 
during the past year, although the ships 
' of this force were not as widely sepa- 
rated as during previous months. The 
conditions in the Adriatic were excel- 
lent and excellent results were had in 
working the Department and other East 
Coast Statigns. The Department’s sig- 
nals during the past month were strong 
agid clear. 





The President’s Day | 
| At the Executive Offices 
May 25, 1927. 


| os 


10 a. m. L. F. Loree, President of 
| the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

10:30 a.m. Senators W. H. McMaster 
and Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota, 
called to furnish the President with ad- 
ditional data regarding the State Game 
Lodge in the Black Hills of South Da- 
| kota as a site for the summer White 
| House. 


11 a. m. 
York, former 
gress, called. 
announced. 

11:15 a. m. Senator Rice W. Means, 

| of Colorado, called ta pay his respects 
; to the President. 

11:30 a. m. Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., Republican 
National Committeewoman from North 
Carolina, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 


12 noon. Wm. R. Willcox, of New 
York, former Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day. Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 
5-foot sidewalk, whereas the original 
plans provided a 40-foot roadway with 
two 5-foot sidewalks. 

Plans submitted by the County of Al- 
legheny for the construction of a new 
| bridge over the Allegheny River at 31st 
| Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Application made by the Red River 
Parish Bridge Company (incorporated), 
; of Coushatta, La., for approval of plans 
| for a bridge to be constructed over the 
| Red River at Coushatta under authority 

of an act of Congress. 


‘ 
———— 





William S. Bennet, of New 
Representative in Con- 
Subject of conference not 


i 


M* SHAKING THE :EE 


NEVER GREW ANY 


Localized drives, comtests, demon- 


strations, cooking schools, and direct 


PLUMS 


work of every sort may well be a part 
of a sales and advertising plan, but 
must not be mistaken for the plan 
“itself. Often they tend to show im- 
mediate tangible returns and attract 
accordingly —out of proportion to 
their value because such activities 
are too limited as to the number of 
people affected and are more apt to 
succeed by virtue of reputation al- 
ready made than to make it. 
Too often such work is 
a bit like shaking a tree and pointing 
to the falling plums as evidence of 
the value of shaking, as opposed 
to the results that were secured by 


slowly cultivating the orchard. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, :ne. 
ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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Unlawful Price Control Charged 
In Resales of Ingersoll Watches 


Federal Trade Commission Issues Complaint 
Alleging Methods of Unfair Competition 
Against Four Concerns. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made public a complaint charging 


general public at prices less than said 
minimum retail prices; 


the Waterbury Clock Company, the In- 
gersoll Watch Company, Inc., the Inger- 
soll Watch Company and the George H. 
Eberhard Company with unfair competi- 
tion in fixing prices for the sale of 
watches and in attempting to force 
dealers to sell the product at the speci- 
fied prices. 

A hearing, the Commission announced, 
has been set for July 11, at Washington, 
D. C. 

The Commission alleges that the re- 
spondents during the last five years have 
enforced and still enforce, a merchandis- 
ing system of establishing and main- 
taining certain specified uniform prices 
at which Ingersoll watches shall be re- 
sold by dealers, and that they enlist the 
cooperation and support of dealers in 
enforcing the system. 


Practices Alleged 


For Control of Price 

The practices followed by the respond- 
ents constitute a violation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, it is charged. 
The Commission states that, in order 
to carry out the system, the respondents 
have resorted to the following megns: 

“(a) Respondents establish uniform 
prices at which wholesale dealers han- 
dling said Ingersoll watches shall resell 
same to retail dealers and require said 


wholesale dealers to sell said watches ex- | maintain 


clusively to retail dealers; 
“(b) Respondents establish uniform 

minimum prices at which retail deafers 

shall resell said watches to the general 


public; 


lists in which said uniform minimum 
whosesale and retail prices are listed and 
set forth; 


blanks and othey business 
used by respondents in doing business 
with their dealer customers and upon 
the containers in which respondents in- 
dividually pack said Ingersoll watches 
and in which respondents ship 
dealers, respondents cause to be set forth 
ga certain notice and warning to the effect 


that the sale of said watches at less than | 
retail | 
prices, respectively, constitutes a damage | 
to the trade mark ‘Ingersoll’ and to the | 
good-will which said name ‘Ingersol’ rep- | 
resents, together with the statement that 
the buyer admits such damage and that | 


said minimum wholesale and 


respondents will prevent such damage 
and protect said trade mark and good- 


will through legal proceedings in the | 


premises; 

“(e) Respondents make it generally 
known to the trade by letters, telegrams, 
interviews with respondents’ agents and 
salesmen and by other means that re- 
spondents expect and require dealers 
handling said Ingersoll watches to main- 
tain and enforce said minimum resale 
prices; that respondents expect and re- 
quire wholesale dealers handling said 
watches to resell same exclusively to 


retail dealers; and that respondents ex- 
pect and require said wholesale dealers | 
to vefuse to further sell and supply said ; 


watches to retail dealers who sell said 


watches to the general public at prices | 


less than said minimum retail prices; 


Agreements Entered Into 
With Handlers of Watches 
enter 


“(f) Respondents into 


soll watches providing for the mainte- 


nance of the said resale prices by said | 


dealers; 


“(g) Respondents employ their sales- | 


men and other agents and employes to, 
and they do, visit dealers who fail to 
maintain said resale prices, wholesale 
dealers selling and supplying § said 
watches to retail dealers who fail to 
maintain said minimum retail prices, 
and by argument and intimidation to, 
and they do, persuade and coerce said 


dealers to maintain said resale prices in | 


wholesale 
sales 


future and, in the case of 


dealers, to confine their 
to refrain from further selling and sup- 


fail to 
prices; 

“(h) Respondents 
from dealers handling said 
watches information concerning, and 
evidence of, the failure of other dealers 
to observe said resale prices, the selling 
of said watches by wholesale dealers to 


maintain said minimum 


seek and 


other wholesale dealers, and the selling | 


of said watches by wholesale dealers to 


retail dealers who fail to maintain said | 


minimum retail prices; 

(i) Respondents employ their 
certain, investigate and secure informa- 
tion concerning, and evidence of, the fail- 
ure of dealers maintain 
prices; the failure of wholesale dealers to 
confine 
clusively; and the selling of said watches 
by wholesale dealers to retail dealers who 
fail to maintain said minimum 
prices, together with proofs of such of- 
fenses and to report to respondents in the 
premises; 


to said 


Sales Traced by System 
Of Serial Numbers 

“(j) Respondents employ a system of 
serial numbers and other marks which 
respondents cause to be stamped and 
printed upon said containers in which 
they pack and ship said watches, by 
means whereof respondents, their sales- 
men and employes may, and they do, 
trace said watches through the channels 
of trade to the general public and thus 
identify wholesale dealers who sell 
watches to other wholesale dealers; 
wholesale dealers who sell said watches 
to retail dealers at less prices than said 
minimum wholesale prices; wholesale 
dealers selling «nd supplying said 
watches to retail dealers who fail to 
maintain said minimum retail prices and 
retail. dealers who sell said watches to the 


said | 





| 
agree | 
ments and understandings with wholesale | 
and retail dealers handling said Inger- | * 





of said | 
watches exclusively to retail dealers and 
} Sta; I 
plying said watches to retail dealers who | 
retail 


secure | 
Ingersoll } 


sales- | 
men and other agents and employes to as- } 


resale | 
| Dou 
their sales to retail dealers ex- | 


retail | 





“(k) Respondents use the information 
secured through the means set out in 
specifications (h), (i) and (j) hereof, 
and through other means, to induce and 
coerce dealers who fail to observe said 
resale prices to observe and maintain 
same in the future, to induce and coerce 
wholesale dealers who sell said watches 
to other wholesale dealers to confine 
their sales in the future exclusively to 
retail dealers and to induce and coerce 
wholesale dealers to refrain from sell- 
ing and supplying said watches to retail 
dealers who fail to maintain said mini- 
mum retail prices, by 

“(1) Exacting promises and assurances 
from said dealers that they will in future 
maintain said prices, sell said watches 
exclusively to retail dealers and refrain 
from selling and supplying said watches 
to metail dealers who fail to maintain 
said minimum retail prices, as the- case 
may be; 


““(2) Threatening said dealers that if | 
they do not comply with such demands | 
respondents will refuse to further sup- | 


ply them with said watches; and 
“(3) Threatening dealers who fail to 
maintain said resale prices, with 


law | 


suits based upon the provisions of said 
warning and notice referred to in speci- | 


fication (d) hereof; 
“(1) Respondents exact promises and 


| assurance from dealers that they will 
will | 


said resale prices and 


otherwise conform to respondents’ mer- | 
i > . ‘2 i 
chandising policies all in these specifi- 


; cations before set out as a condition of | 


opening new accounts with such dealers ! 


with said watches; 
Undersellers Refused 


| Further Supplies of Stock 
“(d) Upon their invoices, bills, order 
stationery | 


“(m) Respondents refuse to further 
supply said watches to dealers who fail 
to observe said resale prices, to whole- 
sale dealers who sell 
other wholesale dealers and to whole- 
sale dealers selling and supplying said 
watches to retail dealers who resell said 
watches to the general public at less 
prices than said minimum retail prices; 

“(n) From all the various means and 


sources of information in these specifi- | 


cations before referred to respondents 
compile and maintain lists and records 
of the names of dealers who fail to main- 
tain said resale prices; of wholesale 
dealers who sell said watches to other 
wholesale dealers and of wholesale deal- 


' ers selling and supplying said watches 


said watches to | 


j i  azt,, | or of continuing to supply said dealers | 
“(c) Respondents issue to dealers price | | 


to retail dealers who resell said watches ! 


said minimum retail prices, which said 
lists and records respondents and their 
agents and servants use in and about 
preventing said dealers so listed and re- 
corded from securing further supplies of 
said Ingersoll watches; 

. “(o) Respondents use other equivalent 
dooperative and individual means and 


| inethods for the enforcement of said 


system of resale prices. 


Navy Orders | 


Capt. Ernest Friedrick, det. Naval War 


College, Newport, R. 1.; to temp. duty Nav. | 


War College, Newport, R. I.; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
dr. Richard E. Cassidy, det. command 


. Dale; to Eighth Nav. Dist., New | 


Comdr. Richard W. Bates, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Richmond. 
t. Comdr. Garnet Hulings, det. com- 
U. S. S. Billingsley; to continue 
ment, Nav. Hosp., New York. 
Lieut. Comdr. Philip C. Morgan, det. Navy 
Yerd, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. & Cincinnati. 


Lieut. Leon W. Becker, orders May 6, 1927, | 


to U. S. S. Sonoma, revoked; to continue 
duty Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. George %. Evans, orders May 4, 
1927, to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., re- 
voked; to continue duty in comn 
Sonoma. ‘ 

Lieut. William B. Fletcher, jr., det. 

ia University; to temp. duty, Philadel- 

a, Pa., at Storage Battery Co., from Sep- 

er 19 to September 24 and Elect. Stor- 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., from 
September 26 to October 1. 
Lieut. Robert H. Hargrove, orders March 
927, modified; to U. S. S. Tennessee. 
1 Howard V. Hopkins, det. Nav. Air 
2 nsacola, Fla.; to duty with VF Sqdn. 
6, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt. 

sieut. Comdr. Omar D. Conger (S. ¢ 
let. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
5. S. Melville. 

Lieut. Carl J. Buck (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Div. 36, Dest. 
s , Battle Fit. 

El. Albert D. Walker, det. 
y; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

following dispatch orders were re- 
from Asiatic Station, dated May 19, 


U. 
US's: 


mdr. Ralph C. Needham to command U. 
Pecos; Lieut. Comdrg Rivers Carstar- 
from command U. S. S. Simpson to 
1 States; Lieut. Comdr. George W. D. 
211 to staff, C .adr., Dest. Sqdns.; 

ieut. Harry A. Rochester to U. S. S. Mc- 

ormick; Lieut. Willis W. Pace to Nav. Sta., 

avite; Lieut. Charles B. Hunt to U. S. S. 
Sta., Cavite to Rec. Ship, San Fran- 

; Lieut. John F. P. Miller from U.S. S 

ville to Rec. Ship San Francisco; Lieut. 

A. Spencer from U. 8S. S. Hart to 
Ship, San Franciseo; Lieut. Comdr. 


Horr mn 


Z200t! 


Ashe 
Rec 
Rot 
to U. S. S. Henderson: Lieut. Robert F. 
Sledge (M. C.) to U .S. S. Pigeon and Lieut. 
Walace Prior (S. C.) from Nav. Sta., Cavite, 
to Rec. Ship, New York. +» 

Ensign Beverley E. Wilson, det. U. S. S. 
Arkansas; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Theodore W. Richardson (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph E. Malcolmson (M. 
Cc det. Nav. Hosp., Annapolis, Md.; to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Rob R. Doss (M. 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va.; 
New York. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry V. 
det. Nav. Hosp., New York; 
Arkansas. 

Lieut. Harry C. Mechtoldt (S..C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, IIl.; to U. S. 
S. Arizona. 

Lieut. Marcus 
S. Arizona; to Q. 
School, Chicago, Il. 

Lieut. George H. Williams (S. C.), det. 

M. Corps Subsistence School, Chicago, 

; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Il. 

I . g.) John E. Johnson (Ch. C.), 
Nav. Sta., 


C.), det. Rec. 
to Nav. Hosp., 


Thomas (M. C.), 
te U. &. &. 


E. West (S. C.), det. U. S. 
M. Corps Subsistence 


det. U. S. S. Antares; Trng. 
Great Lakes, Il. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John E. Johnson (Ch, C.), 
det. U. S. S. Antares; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Newport, R. I, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activ- 

ities, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


HIS’ vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Third-Class Offices 
Given Higher Rating 


Post Office Department 
nounces Ten Pass $8,000 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced orally that 10 third-class post 
offices have been advanced to second class. 
The advancement of third-class offices is | and fev 
approved by the Department when the 


1909-1913. 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Post Office Inspectors Promote Efficiency 
In Mails and Expose Schemes to Defraud 


Topic 10—Trade Practices 


Fifth Article—Post Office Inspection Service 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented -xplaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth,. Taxation; and ninth, Social 
Welfare. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral activities in connection with Trade Prac- 
tires. 


By Grant B. Miller 


Chief Inspector, Post Office Inspection Service. 


HE Post Office Inspection Service is as old as 

the postal service itself. Benjamin Franklin, 

while not having that title, was in fact the 

first post office inspector, and an investigating 
and advisory organization has followed the service 
through from its earliest days. 

All prosperous business institutions must have an 
organization the purpose of which is to take care 
of the trouble end of its affairs. Post office inspectors 
not only have this task to perform with respect to the 
postal service but their work in most part is advisory 
and constructive. 

* » ad 

Inspectors are appointed by the Postmaster General 
in accordance with the law which authorizes him to 
select a number of men in whom he can repose the 
utmost confidence, to aid him in promoting the effi- 
ciency of the service and in the general supervision of 
his Department, and to secure and report to him cor- 
rect and dependable information in regard to matters 
on which judgment must be passed. , are his 
special representatives. 

The Chief Inspector is the géneral m: ager of this 
important branch of the Postal Establishment. To him 
all the inspectors and the 15 inspectors in charge look 
for guidance, and through him they make contact with 
the specialists and technicians of the great depart- 
ment bureaus. All departmental officials desiring the 
aid of post office inspectors in gathering information, 
working out changes in service or passing upon sug- 
gestions from the field standpoint, communicate their 
needs and desires to him, and he sets in motion the 
appropriate machinery for the accomplishment of the 
task. In this he acts as liaison officer between the 
administrative and the investigational services of the 
Department. 

* ot * 
ERTAIN administrative powers are also vested in 

him. Attacks upon the sanctity of mail are par- 
ticularly laid upon him and his aides to prevent and 
resist, and to bring the guilty to punishment. All 
crimes involving the postal establishment are within 
his special province to cope with, one among many of 
the means at his disposal in the warfare on postal 
crimes being the administration of the Department’s 
fund for rewarding those who aid in the apprehension 
and conviction of criminals, this fund being expended 
in recognition of the services of those who have aided 
in this important matter. 

The criminal files of the Chief Inspector’s office 
are within their scope one of the most complete and 
valuable collections in the country. His control of 
investigations relating to losses in the mail extends 
not only to the domestic mail but also to the mail 
matter passing between the United States and the 
many foreign countries with which mail is exchanged 
directly or indirectly, and to the American sea post 
service. 

* ~ x 

The country is divided into 15 divisions, each under 
an inspector, designated inspector in charge, who 
guides and directs the work of the inspectors in his 
division. 

Post office inspectors are a picked body of 535 men 
of great trust and responsibility. This includes the 15 
inspectors in charge. There is practically no limit to 
the importance and variety of the work assigned to 
them. They make personal investigation and inquire 
into all things affecting the postal establishment that 
demand the personal attention of representatives of 
the Department familiar with the requirements and 
needs of the service as a whole. They must be equipped 
not only to investigate and comprehensively report 
upon the many demands made of the Department and 
the Service, as also all manner of complaints, but they 
must be resourceful and constructive, and they are 
depended upon to find and inaugurate the more prac- 
tical and economical ways of providing adequate and 
efficient service. They must foresee and devise plans 
porperly to meet not only existing conditions but also 
those attending the almost phenomenal and continuous 
growth of the Service. The results of their work must 
be reduced to helpful and understandable reports. 

* * * 

TPHE Department, and the public-as well, demand 

efficiency from each group of postal workers. 
Laborers, rural carriers, letter carriers, post office 
clerks, railway postal clerks, postmasters, supervisors, 
and the men who drive the trucks, each and all know 
the requirements of their particular assignments and 
do’ their part in accomplishing the great work of the 
postal service. The inspectors must not only know all 
this and be prepared to give counsel and instruction in 


its execution but they must also be equipped to de- 
termine the course, prepare the plans, and point out 
th requirements in original form. 


In all the ramifications of the postal service, from 
the establishment of new post offices to the detailed 
reorganiztaion of the largest offices, the establishment 
of rural routes and the laying out of city and village 
delivery service, the movement and transportation of 
mail from the time of its collection to the time of its 
delivery at whatever point, the preparation of schedules 
and the nearer ways in the performance of distribution, 
the carrier and clerical needs, the leasing of quarters, 
the kind and amount of equipment required, the safe- 
guarding of the revenues and the auditing of accounts, 
the inspetcor is called upén to investigate and advise. 

. * ‘ 

He must be prepared at any time to pass from this 
work to the undoing and successful prosecution of 
persons who commit depredations on the mails, and 
train robbers, post office burglars, money-order forgers, 
the senders of obscene literature, the scheme-to-defraud 
artists, the lottery man, the pouch thief, and the 
embezzler. 


As a class post office inspectors are unbiased and 
trained investigators of high order and diversified 
ability. They must perform their varied duties and 
punish criminals without fear or favor. They must 
be men of such presence and ability as will enable them 
to inspire the confidence of other officials of the postal 
service with whom they must counsel and advise, and 
the business and professional public as well. If here 
and there one of them fails to meet this high standard 
of requirements, he is the exception, proving the rule 
that we cannot always get the material we want. 

* * * 
? must be remembered that the inspector’s presence 
is demanded at points of trouble rather than at 
points where the machinery of the service is operating 
smoothly. It is his mission to overcome difficulties, to 
adjust differences and to investigate the shortcomings 
and derelictions of others. 

As a result of his investigations there is almost 
sure to be some disappointment, either on the one side 
or the other, and accordingly he becomes a target for 
much criticism, regardless of how sound may be his 
judgment and how fair and unbiased may be his 
findings. 

* ~ » 

The manner and methods of executing the manifold 
functions of the Inspection Service are as numerous 
and varied as the Department’s activities themselves. 
Each investigation requires its own gathering, study 
of, and application of facts, the methods being selected 
or invented to suit the occasion. So much of the work 
is of a confidential nature that an exposition of the 
methods employed would defeat future imvestigations 
and therefore no statement on this subject can properly 
be issued for publication. . 

Inspectors work quietly and without display, but 
they are always eternally at work. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work they perform may be had from 
the fact that during the year 1926 they made investi- 
gations and submitted written reports in 108,334 
jacketed cases, in addition to which they submitted 
28,013 special reports. Their investigations must be 
thorough and all of their reports must be carefully 
prepared. Within that same year they made collections 
totaling $1,993,248.00. 

: * * 

h UCH work is entailed in recovering this amount of 
e money and much of it would not have been re- 
covered for the Government and the public were it not 
for the inspection force. In the same year the in- 
spectors caused 3,084 arrests and secured 2,696 con- 
victions. All of these arrests and convictions were for 
offenses committed against the postal laws of every 
kind and description from the train bandit to the 
pilferer. 

During the same year $760,668 in value of money, 
postage stamps, bonds, and the like was recovered 
from bandits who had stolen this matter from post 
offices and from the mails. In this connection I may 
add that in the years 1920 to 1926, post office in- 
spectors recovered from robbers and bandits $9,467,838, 
of which amount approximately $1,000,000 was the 
porperty of the Government and the rest was returned 
to the patrons of the service. 

* * * , 

In criminal matters alone the services rendered by 
post office inspetcors are of incalculable value, not only 
to the Department but to business institutions and the 
general public. Were it not for the diligent, faithful, 
and fearless services of this small body of men, fraud 
artists would thrive and bandits would run riot in 
preying upon the mails and the property of the 
Government. 

In credit to this service it must be remembered that 
only a small part of the activities of post office in- 
spectors relate to criminal matters. Their work for the 
most part is constructive, and the economies effected 
through their efforts would amount to many times the 
recoveries and collections herein recorded. The pur- 
poses and the great work this service is doing for 
public benefit are, as a general rule, little understood. 
Perhaps it is best that it should be that way. 


In the next series of articles, which will be- 
gin in tomorrow's issue, the scientific activities 
of various Governmental units will be dis- 
cussed. Dr. C. G. Abbot, Acting Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, is the author of 
the first article in this next serics. 
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| $8,000 mark. 


An- 
in Annual Receipts. 
four hour 


New 


Effective July 1, 1927, the following of- 
fices will be advanced to the high grade: 
Kentucky—Beaver Dam, two regular 
clerks and one hour auxiliary daily; Bard- 
well, two regular clerks and four hours 
auxiliary daily; Anchorage, one regular 
clerk and four hours auxiliary daily. | 


auxiliary daily. 
| New Jersey—Seagirt, one regular clerk 

end one-half hours auxiliary. 
York--Westport, 


annual receipts of the office pass the | clerk—$817.70 clerk auxiliary, Septem- 


Unusual conditions. 
three 


' ber quarter. 
Texas—Fort Stockton, 


Michigan—Sparta, one regular clerk 
and four hours daily, with two hours on 
; holidays; Milford, two regular clerks and 


The Postmaster General, 


R. McGlennen, Sharon 


Ritter, 


Hill, 


Pa.; 


one regular 


Z 











regular 
clerks and six hours daily auxiliary as- 
sistance; Best, two regular clerks. 


Seven Acting Postmasters 
Named to Fill Vacancies 


Harry S. 
New, has announced orally the appoint- 
ment of acting postmasters as follows: 

Haze} Fulton, Campbell, Nebr.; George 
EK. 
Red Jacket, W. Va.; Leah R. 


| nouncement follows: 


| eral, upon evidence satisfactory to him 
' that the Louisiana Lottery, and John B. 


| States mail in the operation of a lottery 


| sued an order forbidding the forwarding 
| of mail and the payment of money or- 


; transmitted to the Post Office Depart- 
ment a report from the American Con- 
| sulate at Puerto Cortez, Honduras, dated 


; persons in the United States, showing 


| tery, J. B. Walters, President, and W. J. 


| Public Health Service 
| “cabinet.” 


‘| 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARS PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THB 


Examinations to Be Held 
For Ten Federal Positions 


The Civil Service Commission on May 
24 announced open competitive exami- 
nations to fill the following vacancies: 


Dictating machine transcriber, Depart- 
mental Service, at $1,320 a year. 


Mechanical draftsman at $1,680 a year, 
senior mechanical draftsman at $1,860 
a year, Departmental Service. 

Deputy commissioner at $5,200 a year, 
examiner and investigator at $2,400 a 
year, United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission. 


Educationist (secondary education), 
educationist (rural education), Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
at $3,800 a year. 

Warder (head of cottage) at $1,140 
a year, warder (housekeeper) at $900 a 
year, warder (relief class) at $900 a year, 
Women’s Industrial Institution, Alderson, 
W. Va., under the Department of Justice. 
Appointees will be allowed $300 a year 
for quarters, subsistence, and laundry, 


| in addition to the salary. 


Full information and application blanks 


| may be obtained from the United States 
| Civil Service Commission, 1724 F Street, 
N. W. 


| Use of Mails Denied 


To Honduran Lottery 


Fraud Order Says Drawings 
Are Not Held and No 


Prizes Are Given. 


The Louisiana Lottery, Puerto Cortez, 


| Honduras, has been denied the use of 
; the mails in a fraud order issued by the 
| Postmaster General, Harry S. New, the 


Post Office 
May 25. 

According to the Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, Horace J. Donnelly, 
who recommended to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the issuance of the fraud order, lot- 
tery tickets were sold but no drawings 
took place to award prizes. 

Officers Are Named. 
The full text of the Department’s an- 


Department announced on 


23, 


On July 1920, the Postmaster Gen- 


Wallace, President, and W. J. Carrol- 
ton, Treasurer, at Puerto Cortez, Hon- 
duras, were engaged in using the United 


in violation of Sections 3929 and 4041 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is- 


ders intended for the said concern and 
parties. 
On May 18, 1927, the State Department 


May 8, 1827, enclosing complaints from 
that so-called lottery tickets are being 
issued and sold by the Louisiana Lot- 


Carrolton, Treasurer, at Puerto Cortez, 
Honduras; that these tickets are sold 
upon representations that drawings are 
regularly taking place at Puerto Cortez, 
and that the winning ticket entitles the 
holder to a first prize of $100,000, with 
lesser amounts for holders of tickets win- 
ning similar prizes. 
No Drawings Are Held. 

The evidence before me shows that the 
New Louisiana Lottery has ceased to op- 
erate for about 15 years, and that no 
such organization as the Louisiana Lot- 
tery is in existence in the City of Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras. Therefore, persons 
purchasing tickets for such alleged draw- 
ings do not, and, as a matter of fact, 
cannot receive any prizes for drawings 
which never take place, but are defrauded 
of the amounts expended as the purchase 
prize of such tickets. 

I therefore recommend that a fraud 
order be issued against the Louisiana 
Lottery, J..B. Walter, President, and 
W. J. Carrolton, Treasurer, at Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Generai follow: 


A-18201 (S). 


Personal services—Janitor, 


| cleaning, etc., services for premises leased 
| for post office purposes. 
| and other 
; leased to the Government for post office pur- 
| poses when 


Janitor, cleaning 


personal services for premises 
not required to be furnished 
under lease by the leSsor are for perform- 


| »nee by persons regularly employed by the 
| Government 


at of 


authorized by law. 

A-18335. Appropriations — Availability— 
— Construction of 
A cabinet, 30 feet square, ‘de- 
signed for measuring and testing the effect 
of light rays in connection with the study 


rates compensation 


| of light in relation to the diseases of man 
| authorized by the act of March 2, 1926, 44 


Stat. 186, is not a publie building or public 
improvement within the meaning of section 
3733, Revised Statutes, and the construction 
of such a cabinet is authorized under an 
appropriation that is otherwise available. 

A-18352 (S). Veterans’ Bureau benefici- 
aries—Burial—cxpenses--Evidence of pay- 
ment. Reimbursement is not authorized to 
a relative of a deceased veteran for burial 
expenses of the veteran simply on the basis 
of an affidavit that specific amount was 
furnished for the burial expneses, but there 
must be submitted an itemized statement 
of expenses in the form of receipted bills. 

A-18534. Transportation—Land-grant de- 
duction—War Department. Cement—Hanni- 
bal, Mo., to Florence, Ala. Equalized by 
Decatur, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn. 


Markey, Plainview, Ark.; Louis H. Har- 
tung, Edwardsville, Il].; Charles S. 
Smith, Lakin, Kans., and Samantha S&S. 
Smith, Pretty Prairie, Kans, 


— 


BEING 
Unitep States DAILY. 


Fraud Order Issued 5 


Against Lessors of 
Knitting Machines 


Company Found to Have 
Made False Promises of 
Earnings at Home 
by Lessees. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has denied the use of the mails 
to Linnit Service, Inc., of Lynn, Mass., 
for alleged misrepresentations in the 
“leasing” of a device called a “weave- 
setter” to persons desiring home work 
at knitting woolen scarfs. 

This announcement has just been 
made by the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department, Horace J. Donnelly, who 
also stated that the concern agreed to 
purchase the finished scarfs at 50 cents 
ne to furnish the yarn necessary there- 
or. 
The “lease” price was $7.50 per year, 
but remitters found their arrangement 
with the concern unsatisfactory, and so 
I the Department, the Solicitor 
said. 

The Solicitor found after an investiga- 
tion that the concern operated “a scheme 
for obtaining money through the mails 
by means of false and fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations, and promises.” 

The full text of the Solicitor’s cor- 
clusions follows: 

From the evidence in this case I find 
that the Linnit Service, Inc., has not 
been organized for the purpose of deal- 
ing in scarfs but for the purpose of dis- 
tributing a cheap device called a “weave- 
setter” at an exorbitant and entirely un- 
warranted price, in many instances to 
shut-ins, cripples and other needy wom- 
en and girls who can not afford to lose 
any money but who are honestly seeking 
to obtain some sort of employment at 
home, 

I find that this concern is not anxious 
to produce scarfs in quantity, as it has 
been and is now unable to dispose profit- 
ably of those it now has on hand and 
homeworkers, such as are able to make 
scarfs, are not realizing “handsome earn- 
ings” but are enabled to earn little or 
nothing making scarfs for this concern. 

Many of the complaints in evidence 
show that the remitters were very much 
disappointed when they received the de- 
vice as they were led by the statements 
in the literature to expect some kind of 
2 “machine” especially when the “lease” 
price was $7.50 per year. When such 
persons sought to return the device and 
requested a refund of the “lease” price, 
they were reminded by the concern of 
the provisions of the “lease” and told 
to go ahead with the making of scarfs, 

Neither were persons able in all in- 
stances to obtain a refund when they 
informed the concern that they could 
not understand the instructions or that 
failing eyesight or other disability pre- 
vented the using of the device. Neither 
was the fact that in some instances re- 
mitters had to borrow the money to pay 
for the “lease” and then could not earn ‘ 
anything by the use of the device, sufti- 
cient reason a>: -rently to cav > the con- 
cern to release them from the provisions 
of this so-called “lease” or “contract.” 

The evidence shows also that many 
persons were prevented from completing 
their first scarf and even subsequent 
scarfs by reason of the fact that the 
concern would not furnish sufficient yarn 
with the “weavesetter” or subsequently. 
Also under the arrangement with the 
Linnit Ser. Inc., workers have to 
complete a scarf and send it in before 
more yarn is sent and this prevents 
workers from producing scarfs in such 
numbers as would enable them to earn 
any reasonable sum of money. 

No Desire for Scarfs. 

This practice of the concern, according 
to the evidence, is the basis of many 
complaints. All this convinces me that 
the concern did not and does not now 
actually desire scarfs but that the plan 
was originated and is conducted for the 
sole purpose of effecting a market for 
these “weavesetters.” 

The evidence shows, and I so find, that 
this is a scheme for obtaining money 
through the mails by means of false and 
fraudulent pretenses, representations, 
and promises. 

I therefore recommend that a fraud 
order be issued against the Linnit Serv- 
ice, Inc., and Frederick P. Burnett, Home 
Employment Manager. , 

The names of Frederick P. Burnett, 
George F. Hapgood, Home Employment 
Manager, and F. Lawson, Manager, may 
be omitted from the order, as Burnett’s 
personal name is used only incidentally 
in correspondence, and Hapgood anf 
Lawson have had no connection with fe 
Linnit Service for some time. 


Army Orders 


Capt. Edward J. Maloney, Inf., from duty 
at Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., at end of school year, to 13th 
Infantry at Boston Harbor, Mass. 

Col. Edward L. Glasgow, U. S. A., retired, 
from duty at Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina, Clinton, S. C., at end of school 
year, to Bailey Military Institute, Green- 
wood, 8S. C. 

Warant Officer James B. Oliver, from du- 
ties at Camp Custer, Mich., to sail from 
New York on or about October 7 for duty ir 
Hawaii. 

Capt. Charles L. Mullins, jr., Air Corps, 
rclieved from duty with Second Division, 
assigned to 25th Infantry, Camp Harry J, 
Jones, Douglas, Arizona. 

Major Herbert E, Pace, Finance Depart- 
ment, relieved from assignment as student 
at ..rmy War College, assigned to duty 
with War Department General Staff. 

Capt. Arthur M. Jones, Cavalry, ordered , 
to proceed to his home to await retirement. 
Leave of Absence. 

Capt. Wilbert V. Renner, Quartermaster 
Corps, two months. 

Major Herbert M. Pool, 
months. 

Major Joseph A. Rogers, Field Artillery, 
three months. 

Col. Harold E. Bullis, General Staff, two 
months and eight days. 

Major Edwin F. Harding, Infantry, two 
months and four days. 

Second Lieut. John P. Kennedy, jr., Field 
Artillery, 21 days. 

First Lieut. Charles A. McDowell, Medi- 
cal Corps, one month. 

Major 
months. 

Capt. Cornelius F, 
month and 28 days, 


Infantry, two 


O'Keefe, Cavalry, one 


‘ 


Pearson Menoher, Cavalry, two z 
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Agricultural Products: 


Regulations Changed | We 


For Inspection of 
Products of Dairies 


Inspectors to Be Designated 


Official Graders, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
Announces. 


Revision of Federal regulations, for 
inspection of dairy products, changing 
the designation for inspectors to official 
graders and of Government inspection 
certificates to official grading certificates, 
and indicating the form of the certificate 
labels, has just been announced by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The revised 
regulations are to become effective July 
1, 1927. The full text of the Bureau’s 
announcement follows: 

Federal dairy products inspectors will 
be known as official graders and the Gov- 
ernment inspection certificates on dairy 
products will be known as official grad- 
ing certificates, beginning July 1, accord- 
ing to revised regulations of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. The change in designa- 
tion has been made to clarify the work 
of the Department with reference to its 
various activities relating to dairy and 
poultry products, and to conform to in- 
ternational terms with respect to grad- 
ing of these products for quality and con- 
dition. 

The Bureau announced that the use of 
existing inspection certificates will con- 
tinue until the supply is used up. The 
new certificates of quality which are 
used by firms to seal cartons of eggs 
which are packed from graded lots, and 
to inclose in cartons of butter which is 
packed from churnings which have been 
officially graded, will yead substantially 
as follows: 

“This is to certify that the churnings 
of butter (or the lot of eggs) from 
which the butter (or eggs) contained in 
this carton was taken was graded by an 
official grader of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; that the date 
of said grading and number of grading 
certificate are perforated or stamped 
hereon, and that the quality of the butter 
(or eggs) when inspected was 93 score or 
higher, if butter (and U. S. No. 1 Extras 
or better, if eggs).” 

Individuals and organizations using 
this Government service are advised that 
they may continue to use their present 
supply of inspection certificates and of 
certificates of qaulity issued to appli- 
eants for inspection under present regu- 
lations, but copy to be submitted to the 
printer for the printing of any new sup- 
plies should be submitted first for the 
approval of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Untied States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A constantly increasing demand for 
the official grading of butter, cheese, 
and eggs is reported. A chain store 
organization operating 125 retail stores 
in the Bay Cities of California,,and a 
large butter and egg jobbing firm in 
Boston have been among recent appli- 
cants for the use of certificates of qual- 
ity in their retail cartoned products. 

The Government inspection, or grad- 
ing service as it is to be known, was 
established in the Bureau of Markets 
in the Department of Agriculture in 1917 
in response to a demand for such a 
service from producers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers. The service has 
grown steadily until now there are 36 
official graders. Grading offices are 
maintained in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Plymouth, Wise., Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, San Francisco, Peta- 
luma, Calif., and at various points in 
Missouri. 

In Minnesota alone, 80,000,000 pounds 
of butter a year is being graded; in New 
York City the annual grading of live 
poultry will approximate 12,000 car- 
loads of eggs. The Boston and Philadel- 
phia services are carried on in coopera- 
tion with local produce exchanges, and 
in Minnesota, Missouri, and California in 
cooperation with State Departments of 
Agriculture. 


Girl’s Club Work 
Wins Special Notice 


Department of Agriculture 


Gives Story of Representa- 
tive at 4-H Meeting. 


The story of the 4-H club work of 


Nonie Talbert, from Lauderdale County, 


Miss., who will represent her State at 
the National 4-H encampment, June 
16-23, at Washington, D. C., has just 
been made public by the Department of 
Agriculture, which is sponsoring the 
4-H work among boys and girls in rural 
communities. The full text of the De- 
partment of Agriculture statement con- 
cerning her activities follows: 

Among the girls and boys who have 
been chosen to represent their States at 


the coming’ National 4-H Camp at Wash- 
| 


ington, June 16-23, is Nonie Talbert, 
from Lauderdale County, Miss. 
Exactly five years ago, in May, 1922, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture issued a story telling how 
Nonie, then about 15 years old, was 
earning money to pay for her own 
clothes, books, and high-school tuition 
by making pine-needle baskets for sale. 
Nonie’s story was especially interesting 
because at that time she had to leave 
home before 6 in the morning to drive 
in with her father frem their farm home 
to Meridian, where he worked and she 
attended high school. She used to wait 
in the home demonstration agent’s office 
every day after school until 6 o’clock, 
when her father called for her. She put 
in her time very profitably, studying 
her lessons first and then’ making bas- 
kets. Up to the time this first account 
of her work was received she had sold 
about $70 worth of baskets in a number 
of different States. She also won sev- 





| character during the first 





| Great Plains. 








THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Crop Conditions 


Wheat 


aa Se een ee oe 


ather Unfavorable to Crops for Week, 
Rainfall Retarding Work: in Central Valley 


Drouth Continues in Southeast and Southwest ared Win- 
ter Wheat Deteriorates Further. 


The continued absence of rain in the 
Southwest and Southeast parts of the 
United States during the week ended 
May 21 was unfavorable to crops, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and crop 
report of the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the interior 
valley States, particularly Ohio and the 
middle Mississippi Valley States, further 
rains kept the soil over much of the area 
too wet for working. 

Wheat in Oklahoma and western Kan- 
sas suffered deterioration during the 
week owing to rust, insects, and 
favorable moisture conditions in the for- 


mer and to hot, drying winds in the lat- | 
In the northeastern portions of the | 


ter. 
belt conditions were 
seeding, but elsewhere 
growth was reported. ; 

Corn planting made good progress in 
the Great Plains States, but in many 
lower Ohio Valley sections very 
corn has yet been planted because of wet 


unfavorable for 
satisfactory 


soil. 
generally favorable to cotton growth and 
planting. 

The full text of the weekly report fol- 
lows: ; 

Atmospheric pressure was high over 
the Southeast and low over Northern and 
Northwestern States at the beginning 


of the week, with moderately low tem- | 


peratures for the season east of the Mis- 


sissippi River and generally above nor | 
By the 19th, however, | 


mal elsewhere. 
it had become cooler over the Central- 
Northern States, but warm weather con- 
tinued in the South and Southwest, with 


some Texas stations reporting the high- | 


est temperature of record for so early 
in the season on the 17th and 19th. 
The latter part of the week was much 


cooler west of the Rocky Mountains, and | 


it was moderately cool over the more 


northern districts of the central and east- | 
ern portions of the country, but abnor- | 
mally high temperatures prevailed over | 


the interior States. 


Rainfall Is Heavy 
In Central Valley 


Except for widespread rain from the 
central Mississippi Valley eastward on 
the 18th, rainfall was mostly of a local 
part of the 
week, but the middle and latter parts 
had extensive precipitation over the 
Northwest, with snow in the higher ele- 
vations. Near the close of the period 
rainfall was again general in the Mis- 
issippi Valley and from the Lake region 
eastward, while further heavy falls were 
reported from parts of the northern 
In the Southeast 
Southwest, where drought has _ prevailed 
for some time, there was again no ap- 
preciable rainfall with generally fair and 
warm weather prevailing. 


and 


Over the Northeast, Northwest, and | 
Mountains, | 


generally west of the Rocky 


the week was cooler than normal. In the 
| Northwest the weekly 


mean temper- 
atures were decidedly subnormal, with 
the deficiencies ranging from 6 to 11 
degrees, but in the Northeast the week, 
as a whole, was from 1 degree to only 
about 3 degrees cooler than usual for the 
season. Elsewhere it was warmer than 
normal, with plus departures of tempera- 
ture in the Southeast and Southwest 
ranging from about 4 degrees to as much 
as 11 degrees. Temperatures as low as 
freezing were confined to a few locali- 
ties in the extreme northern portions of 
the country and to a few elevated dis- 
tricts in the far Western States. 

The totals of weekly rainfall were 
again substantial to heavy quite gener- 
ally throughout the central valley States, 
the lower Mississippi Valley, and = 
spring wheat region, where they —_ 
mostly from one to more than six inc - 
In the Southeast and the Atlantic coas 
area as far north as southeastert n 
svlvania, precipitation was light, with 
many districts reporting another rainless 
week, There was also little or no rain 
over a large area of the Southwest, ex- 
tending from the centr 
middle and southern Pl 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. 
much cloudiness in the more 
States, but nearly continuous sunshine 


in the Southwest. 
Moisture Is Needed 


In Two Districts ; 

While further rains kept the soil too 
wet for working in much of the interior 
of the country, particularly 


ains States west- 
There was 
northern 


tinued absence of rain in the Southeast 
and Southwest was unfavorable, and 
moisture is urgently needed in most of 
these areas. It has become especially 
1 a ce 
eral prizes when the baskets were ex- 
hibited at various fairs. _ 

In addition to her studies and bas- 


ketry,*Nonie was also catrying on three | 


lines of club work—gardening, canning, 


and poultry—all of which had to be at- | 


tended to either before 6 in the morn- 
ing or after 6 at night. There is little 


to be wondered at in the present suc- | 


cess of a girl who was willing to work 


so hard to get the education and experi- | 


In the intervening five 


ence she wanted, ‘ 
piled achievement on 


years she has 


achievement, and she will come to Wash- | 
ington as one of the most outstanding | 


of all the_noteworthy boys and girls 
who represent their States. ay 

In the last few years Nonie cleared 
$200 on canning and basketry. The 
value of her poultry work is $350, and 
her flock is now valued at $150. Her 
dairy work, started in 1922, has yielded 
products for home use valued at $500. 
She won a trip to the State Club Con- 


gress in 1924 for the best poultry record 
in her county, and another in 1925 for | 


the best dairy record. She has certifi- 
cates showing that she has completed 
four years of satisfactory club work in 
canning, poultry, and dairy. The money 
she has earned has enabled both 


school. She is now in her second year in 


| the Mississippi Woman's College at Hat- 


tiesburg, Miss. 


un- | 


little | 


Conditions during the week were | 


n Penn- | 


al portions of the | 


in the Ohio | 
and middle Mississippi Valleys, the con- | 


| dry in New Mexico and near-by portions 
| of adjoining States with planting sus- 
pended in some cases, while in the 
Southeast rain is needed generally from 
North Carolina and Tennessee south- 
ward. In the latter area the drought 


grass, which are suffering badly on up- 
lands. In the interior valleys and most 
of the North, farm work has been greatly 


weather is badly needed. 


for crop growth and farm work, and, 
at the same time, beneficial 
curred in the southern portion, 
northern Plains, however, 


not conductive to good growth, while 
there was considerable loss of lambs in 
the Northwest. West of the Rocky 
Mountains, rains were 
| north, but the latter part of the week 
} was too cool generally for growth and 
some frost injury was reported locally. 
The harvest of grains continued in the 
more Southern States 
weather conditions. 





| Weather Unfavorable 


For Seeding of Wheat 

Small Grains.—In 
wheat suffered further deterioration dur- 
ing the week because of rust, insects, 
and unfavorable moisture 
the northwest, with the 
generally poor. The crop 
in western Kansas where 
age has occurred by high, drying winds, 
| and conditions have been unfavorable in 
some immediate lower Ohio Valley sec- 
tions. Harvest progressed in Texas un- 
der favorable weather conditions, but 
with 


outlook now 
is poor also 


reported from most of the 

| leys and heading begun as far North 
as southern Nebraska and 
| portions of the States bordering on the 
north bank of the Ohio River. 


It was unfavorable for seeding spring 


| wheat in the northeastern portion of the | 
North Da- | 
While | 


including southeastern 
and also in Montana. 
was slow, because of cool 
the early-seeded grain con- 


belt, 
| kota, 
growth 
} weather, 


tions in the southern poxtion of the belt 
| favorable for rooting and stooling. Oats 
made generally good progress, though 


States and it continued too wet in some 
central valley districts. Rice did well in 
Louisiana and Texas, and flax seeding 


though there was interruption by wet 
weather in some sections. 
Corn.—Corn planting made good prog- 
ress in the Great Plains States, with this 
work well along as far North as north- 
| ern Nebraska, and also in the Middle 
| Atlantic area during much of the week. 
| While fair advance was reported in parts 
of the interior valley States, in most. of 
these the soil continued too wet for work 
and progress of seeding was slow. In 
many lower Ohio Valley sections very 
little corn has been planted, while in 
lowa planting ranges from nearly com- 
| pleted in some southwestern counties to 
only a good beginning in the extreme 
East. In Missouri, planting is well 
along, while in the southern Plains the 
| early crop has a good stand and is be- 
| ing cultivated. 
Cotton.—The week was generally 
| warm in the Cotton Belt, with substan- 
tial to fairly heavy rains in the ,Missis- 
sippi Valley, but mostly dry wea her, or 
very light showers, elsewhere. In the 
eastern portion of the belt the crop needs 
rain, although progress of the early~ 
planted is very good in the northeast. 
Considerable planting was accomplished 


work was again interrupted the latter 
part by rainfall, and progress of the 
| crop was mostly favorable outside the 
| flood districts, 


varies greatly, from poor to very good; 
insects Were reported locally and rain is 





| the crop is coming to a good stand, with 
cultivation and chopping of some early- 
planted. 

Ranges, Pastures, and  Livestock.— 
Pastures and meadows are 2enerally good 
to excellent in most sections east of the 
Mississippi River, except in the South- 
east where it has been too dry. Mostly 
good to excellent condition was reported 
also from the Great Plains and northern 
Rocky Mountain regions, but pastures 
and ranges are growing somewhat slowly 
in the latter area, Ranges are only fair, 
and need moisture, in Colorado, while 
the continued dry weather in New Mex- 
ico was detrimental. 


except in the extreme north. 
Serious losses of livestock occurred in 


from adverse weather conditions, and in 
New Mexico deterioration 


by wet soil, but the early crop is up in 


planting sweet potatoes 
retarded by continued dry weather in the 
Southeast. Rain continues to be badly 
needed in most of the 
from Virginia to Florida. Much truck 
is reported a failure on the Florida up- 
lands. Truck crops are Somewhat back- 
ward in the Middle Atlantic States, but 
otherwise good, while generally fair to 








her | 
self and her brother to complete high | 
\ ing yellow from too much 


good condition is indicated elsewhere, 
Preparation of tobacco Jand jn Ken- 
tucky is slow and some tobacco js turn- 


consin, but the plants ave mestly healthy 


rain in Wis- | 


is particularly trying on truck crops and ! 


delayed by too much rain and dry, warm | 


In the central and southern Plains the | 
prevailing warmth was mostly favorable | 


rains oc- | 
In the. | 
rains again | 
retarded work and the cool weather was | 


helpful in the | 


under favorable | 


Decrease Estimated 
In Produetion of 
Wheat in Australia 


Adverse Weather Conditions 
Reported to Have Reduced 
Crop in New South 
Wales. 


A decrease of 3,140,000 bushels in the 
estimate of wheat production of Aus- 
tralia for the 1926-27 crop is indicated 
by a report’ just received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The revised esti- 
maate places the crop at 160,857,620 im- 
perial bushels, 48 compared with 163,- 
997,620 bushels in the January estimate. 
The estimated exportable. surplus on 
April 30 is 50,500,000 bushels, accord- 
ing toastatement by the Department of 
Agriculture summarizing the cabled in- 
formation. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The revised estimate of wheat produc- 
tion in Australia, put out by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician placed the 1926- 
27 crop at 160,857,620 imperial bushels, 
a decrease of 3,140,000 bushels from the 
January estimate, according to a cable 
from Consul Garrels at Melbourne, Due 
to adverse weather conditions just prior 
to the harvesting of the late crop pro- 


| duction in New South Wales fell below 


Oklahoma, winter | 


conditions in } 


| 494 
serious dam- !} 


yields only fair because of rust | 
damage and droughty conditions. Other- | 
wise the wheat crop continued to make | 
satisfactory progress, with rapid growth | 
interior val- | 


the southern | 


tinued good color and stand, with condi- | 


growth was slow inthe Central-Northern | 


progressed in the northern Great Plains, | 


in the interior valley States, especially | 
during the early part of the week, though | 


In Texas, progress ranged from fair | 
to very good, but the condition of plants 
| end of April is keported as 94 as com- 


needed, except in the northeast. InOkla- ! 
| homa, planting advanced favorably and | 


In the Great Basin | 
and the Pacific Northwest, ranges were | 
benefited by rains and are fairly good, | 
but in California they show deterioration, | 


some northern Rocky Mountain regions | 

Was reported | 

with much thin stock in eastern sections. | 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Potato planting 

| Was retarded in some northern sections | 

most districts and looking well. Trans- | 


was seriously | 


Eastern States | 


| 





the 50,000,000 bushel prediction made 
early in the season and is now estimated 
at 47,288,600 bushels from 3,336,450 
acres, The production in Victoria is 
placed at 46,886,020 bushels from 2,513,- 
acres, The remainder of Australia 
is estimated at 66.683,000 bushels from 
5,213,000 acres. 

Exports from January 1 through April 
30 total 51,939,067 bushels of wheat and 
516,766,200 pounds of flour or an 
equivalent of 64,341,400 bushels of 
wheat. The estimated exportable sur- 
plus on April 30 is 50,500,000 bushels. 

The following table gives the area 
and production of Wheat in Australia for 
the present season together with the 
past two years for comparison: 

j Acres Bushels 
10.824,966 164,559,000 
10,288,900 107,449,000 


1924-25....0000% 
1925-26...00000% 
1926-27 January 

estimate.....- 
1926-27 Revised 

estimate....-- 

Exports, wheat 
119,737,000 bushels; 
bushels. 


Winter Killed Wheat 


In Canada Excessive 


11,000,000 164,000,000 
11,062,944 160,858,000 
and flour, 1924-25, 

1925-26, 72,804,000 


Percentage Is Reported as Be- 
ing Highest Noted in Nine 
Years. 


An estimated area of Canadian winter 
wheat of 36,000 acres less than remained 
for harvest in 1926 remains to be 
harvested this season, according to a 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, received by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The estimated area of winter wheat 
in Canada remaining to be harvested is 
717,100 acres as Compared with 753,009 
acres in 1926. Fourteen per cent of the 
wheat planted is reported as winter 
killed, as compared with 13 per cent 1a 
1926 and 4 per cent in 1925. 

S5The full text of a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture concerning 
the estimates of the Canadian Govern- 
ment follows: 

The estimated area of winter wheat 
im Canada remaining to be harvested is 
717,100 acres as Compared with 753,000 
acres in 1926 according to a report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
May 10. 

The total area sown last fall was 823,- 
TOO acres, of which 14 per cent is re- 
ported as winter killed, which is larger 
than in any year since 1918, when the 
percentage winter killed was reported 
at 52. Last year 13 per cent was winter 
killed, leaving 753,000 acres for harvest; 
while the year before only 4 per cent 
was killed. 

The condition of the fall wheat at the 


pared with 89 last year and 100 at the 
end of April, 1925. 

Of the 595,000 acres sown to fall rye 
for 1927, 3 per cent, or 17,500 acres, are 
reported winter kilied, leaving 577,500 
acres to be harvested. The condition of 
the fall rye on April SO was 97 per cent, 
or the same as at the same time last 
year when the first report on rye condi- 
tion was issued. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
also reports that spring is early in east- 
ern Canada but late in the west. 


Cotton Crop in the Sudan 


Larger Than Last Year | 


The crop of Sakellaridis cotton in the 
Sudan amounts to 118,585 bales as com- 
pared with 92,000 bales last year, ac- 
cording to estimate of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The full text of the cabled statement, 
made public May 24, follows: 

Sakellaridis cottom picked in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan up to the present 
amounts to 111,946 bales of 478 pounds 
net, and the total Sakellaridis crop is 
estimated at 118,583 bales, 

Last year’s Sakellaridis crop in the 
Sudan amounted to 92,000 bales of 478 
pounds net. 


windy for sugar beets in Wyoming, but 
in Colorado irrigated beets are doings 
well. 

Progress of fruit was good generally 
im most northern sections, Condition is 
reported poor in Alabama ani citrus are 
dropping badly in Florida due to drought, 
and peaches and phams are poor. De- 
ciduous and citrus » eood in 
California, but avocados are showing se- 


fruit; 


| in the latter State, it was 100 cool or | rious injuwy from recent hot weather. 


| 


| 
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Appropriation for Reclamation Program 
Authorizes Construction of New Projects 


Department of Interior Outlines Progress on Work Under 
Way and Plans for Ensuing Fiscal Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Truckee River in Nevada and $100,000 
for economic investigations; and $11,- 
642,000 for construction. 

This construction Appropriation is 
divided by principal features as follows: 
Storage, $5,933,000; canal system, $3,- 
465,000; drainage and flood protection, 
$1,323,000; power development, $877,000; 
and miscellaneous construction, including 
telephone and permanent improvements, 
$43,500. 

Includes Pumping Station. 

In addition to the above appropriation 
for 1928, the bureau program included 
$300,000 for a pumping plant to tide over 
seasonal water shortages on the Oka- 
nogan project; $500,000 for continuing 
the construction of the Pilot Butte Canal 
on the Riverton project, estimated to 
cost $1,000,000 when completed; $100,- 
000 for completion of reconstruction of 
the Truckee Canal on the Newlands proj- 
ect, and a reappropriation of $106,000 
for the Deadwood Reservoir on the new 
Payette project, in the second deficiency 
bill, which failed to pass before Con- 
gress adjourned. 

The present year will witness the com- 
pletion of the American Falls Reservoir 
on the Snake River in Idaho,, exclusive 
of the proposed power development; the 
Guernsey Reservoir and power plant on 
the North Platte River in Wyoming; and 
the McKay Reservoir on a branch of the 
Umatilla River im Oregon. 

The American Falls Reservoir has a 
capacity of 1,700,000 acre-feet and was 
estimated to cost $8,500,000, or $5 per 
acre-foot. About half of the capacity 
has been acquired by private projects in 
the Snake River Valley requiring supple- 
mental water supply, and the other half 
will be available for the proposed north 
unit of the Minidoka project and the 
Gooding project. Funds were advanced 
for the construction cost on account of 
storage capacity contracted by the pri- 
vate projects before construction was 
authorized. 


Retains Power Rights. 

The Government retained the potential 
power privilege which will result in an 
installation of a 40,000-horsepower devel- 
opment largely wxequired in connection 
with the proposed irrigation of 100,000 
acres in the Minidoka north side pump- 
ing unit, which lands lie above the pres- 
ent north side gravity unit of that proj- 
ect. 

The estimated cost of the installation 
of this power development, in four units, 
is about $3,000,000. The cost of the in- 
stallation of one unit of 10,000 horse- 
power, together with the tailrace excava- 
tion and other joint construction required 
for all four units, is about half this 
amount. As but $700,000 is available 
in the 1928 appropriation, now power can 
be made available without an additional 
appropriation. Under the circumstances, 
unless the power developed can be con- 
tracted in advanee, ata fair return dur- 
ing the 10-vear period prior to its re- 
quirements for the Minidoka north side 
pumping division, it will not be good 
business to make this investment until 
just before the power is needed. 

New Reservoir Approved. 

The construction of thé reservoir re- 
quired the purchase and removal of a 
large part of the town of American Falls, 
the purchase of some 56,000 acres of 
agricultural and grazing lands which are 
flooded thereby, the removal of two miles 
or the Oregon Short Line Railroad and 
subordination of a large power plant. 

The dam consists of a concrete overflow 
section 95 feet high and 650 feet long, a 
concrete gravity section 2,400 feet long, 
and low earth embankments 1,800 fect 
long. The dam was constructed under 
contract by the Utah Construction Co. 
At this time it apears, regardless of the 


fact that the low bid on the dams was | 


$250,000 in excess of the engineer’s esti- | 


mate therefor, that the cost of the reser- 
voir, when completed in July, will show 
a cost for storage capcity nearly 10 per 


cent less than the engineers’ estimates. | 


Some water was stored during 1926 and | 


at present it appears that full storage 
will be obtained this year. 


The Guernsey Dam, an earth and rock 


fill structure, which will be completed 
during August, is 100 feet in height, with 
a top length of 600 feet. 


The capacity | 


of the reservoir is 70,000 acre-feet, but on | 


account of its 
gating the valley, it will fill two or more 
times each year. Two 2,400 kv.-a. power 
units are being installed. 
power house are being constructed under 
contract with the Utah Construction Co. 
The estimated cost of the reservoir and 
the two-unit power development is 
$2,350,000, The completed cost will vary 
little from the engrineers’ estimate. Water 
is now being stored for this year’s use. 
Building of McKay Reservoir. 
McKay Reservoir, about 8 miles from 
Pendleton, Oreg., has a capacity of 75,- 
000 acre-feet, and is formed by the Mc- 
Kay Dam, having a height of 160 feet 
and a length of 2,600 feet. The dam is 
constructed of gravelly material with a 
heavy reinforced concrete face eonnect- 
ing with bedrock. 
structed by Governmental forces. The en- 
gineers’ estimate of cost of the reservoir 
was $2,500,000. 
installation of the control valves, 
which the delivery was delayed by the 


manufacturers but which are now being | 
installed, was completed several months | 


ago. The actual cest when completed 
will not exceed $2,150,000, or $350,000 
less than the engineers’ estimate. 


The dam and | 


This dam was con- | 


The work, except for the | 
on | 


strategic location, just | 
above the heads of the main canals irri- 


Mesa and drainage water from the val- 
ley drain, will net the project at least 
$35,000 per year until more power is 
needed for project uses. 

A sixth power unit ‘is now under con- 
struction at the Minidoka Dam on the 
Minidoka project, which will be com- 
pleted before July 1, at a cost of $200,- 
000. This installation will increase the 
project power output by 3,500 horse- 
power, most of which is required for 
project uses during the summer. 


The first unit of the Guernsey power | 


plant on the North Platte project will 


be completed about July 1, 1927, and the ! 


second unit a short time later. Each 

unit will develop 3,400 horsepower, un- 

der a head of 65 feet. 

from the first unit is sold and the gross 

revenue will be $150,000 per year. 
Orchard Mesa Unit. 

Other important construction which 
has been or will be completed during the 
present year includes the Orchard Mesa 
unit of the Grand Valley project, which 
irrigates 10,000 acres, at a cost of $1,- 
000,000; She Langell Valley unit of the 
Klamath project, except six miles of 
drain, irrigating 12,000 acres at a cost, 
including the drainage, of about $930,- 
000; the first or Pavillion unit of the 
Riverton project, irrigating 20,000 acres; 
the Tule Lake unit, irrigating 10,000 
acres in the Klamath project; and the 
Willwood unit of the Shosshone project, 
having an irrigable area of 15,600 acres. 
With the exception of about one-half of 
the area in the Orchard Mesa and one- 
third in Langell Valley and Tule Lake 
projects, these tracts are as yet uncul- 
tivated and require settlement by ex- 
perienced farmers with sufficient cap- 
ital for development work, 

Gibson Dam Under Way. 

Contracts for two important dams 
were awarded during the year. The 
Gibson Dam on the Sun River project 
is located in the Sun River Canyon about 
three miles above the diversion for the 
Greenfields main canal, and the reservoir 
created thereby will have a capacity of 
105,000 acre-feet and furnish a supple- 
mental supply for 90.000 acres of the 
Sun River project, of which the distribu- 
tion system has been completed for 
about 40,000 acres. This dam will be of 
the concrete arch type 200 feet in height 
and 900 feet crest length. 

The contract for the dam was awarded 
to the low bidders, the Utah Construc- 
tion Co., on September 13, 1926, for 
$1,566,240 as against the engineers’ esti- 
mate of $1,827,435. There were seven 
bids submitted. The estimated cost of 
the reservoir complete is $3,000,000. 
Work is now in progress on foundation 
excavation. The dam will be completed 
during 1929. 

The Stony Gorge Reservoir on the Or- 
land project in California will have a 
capacity of 50,200 acre-feet, and is being 
constructed as a supplemental supply for 
20,000 acres, new under irrigation in the 
project, at an estimated cost of $1,230,- 
000. The dam consists of an Ambursen 
type structure 120 feet in height and ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet long. Contract for 
the construction of this dam was awarded 
to the Ambursen Construction Co. on 
October 2, 1926, for $518,904, as against 
the engineers’ estimate of $609,524. There 
were 14 proposals received. Excavation 
for the foundation is now in progress, and 
the dam will be completed during 1928. 

The text of the Bureau's discus- 
sion of the new project will be pub- 

lished in the issue of May 27. 


All of the power | 





Markets for Cheese - 


Are Steady to F irm 
With Trading Slow 


Prices Slightly Higher in 
Canada for Last Week; 
Stocks of Cured Goods 
Are Limited. 

The primary cheese market ruled 
steady under slow trading conditions and 
terminal markets were firm on cured 
cheese, while Canadian markets reported 
fractional advances, according to the re- 
view of American cheese markets for 
the week ended May 21 just issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The full text of the review follows: 


Trading in the Wisconsin primary 


| market throughout the week ended May 


21 remained quiet. Buyers of Long- 
horns, Daisies, and Square Prints could 
usually fill their needs in a car lot way 
at very close margins. Small to medium 
sales of Single Daisies averaged 
the ruling board 
active, 


sized 
about 142 cent over 
price. Large styles, while not 
continued in a little stronger position 
than the smaller styles. 

Some sales were made at very close 
margins but buyers of the larger types 
reported only a moderate amount offered 
for sale. Many summer contracts be- 
gan to operate this week, and the volume 
of some yearly contracts increased very 
materially. This will take care of a por- 
tion of the assemblers’ weekly receipts. 

Canadian Markets Firmer. 

The Canadian markets were reported 
firmer with fractional advances towards 
the end of the week. Production in Can- 
ada is said to be lighter so far this year 
than it was during the same period last 
year, and the number of boxes offered 
for grading.also show a considerable de- 
crease. The Wisconsin primary market 
ruled steady under slow trading condi- 
tions. All ruling board prices remained 
unchanged at the meetings of the Ply- 
mouth Boards, Friday, May 20. 

Stocks of well cured goods are now 
limited and held firmly. Movement is 
largely confined to jobbing sales on ac- 
count of restricted supplies. Dealers 
were anticipating grass cheese and 
bought sparingly of the fodder goods. 
The present light holdings amply sup- 
plied the demand. Some markets have 
anticipated lower primary costs for sev- 
eral weeks and therefore purchased on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. ‘This has tended 
to restrict the stocks on hand, and no 
doubt when confidence is restored in 
trading these will be replenished. 


Grass Cheese Appears. 

The markets demanding grass cheese 
should soon be able to fill their needs, 
as some grass cheese was assembled this 
week. The Chicago market generally 
followed the trend of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary with ample supplies for a draggy 
demand. 

Production in Wisconsin as indicated 
by receipts at warehouses has shown a 
considerable increase during the past 
week or ten days. 

With the exception of the northern 
portions of Wi consin’s producing terri- 
tory receipts of grass cheese are expected 
this week. Receipts during the week 
ended may 14 exceeded the correspond- 
ing period in 1926. It is now believed 
this year’s production will for some time 
compare favorably with a year ago. 


Motor Oils look more 
or less alike, but what 


a difference /~ ~ Your 


safeguard 


is the responsi- 


bility of the maker ~~ 





Wa- | 


ter is now being stored and will be avail- | 


able for use during: the present year, 
Two Unit Power Plant. 


On the Yuma project a power plant 
of two units, capable of developing 2,200 
horsepower at maximum head, was com- 


pleted during last August at a cost of 


$285,000 and has since been in operation. 


The sale of the surplus power, after 


supplying the project demand for pump- | 


ing of irrigatiom water to the Yuma 


Motor lubrication seems a simple 
thing. Yet, amid the Many conflict- 
ing, technical - sounding claims, 
no one can blame the average 
motorist for becoming confused. 
“Standard” Motor Oil is the re- 
sult of long experience in refining 
and of unmatched facilities for 
research and experiment. When 
you use it in your motor car you 


have a guarantee of correct 
lubrication. 


“STANDARD’ 


MOTOR OIL 


The Measure of Oil Value 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Rate Decisions 


Rates on Grain and Grain Products From West 
To Boston Found to Be Not Unreasonable 


Decision Is Made 
On Port Differential 


Charges to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Declared Not 
Prejudicial. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, to Boston and New York, and 
a to ex-lake rates from Buffalo to 

New York. 

Identical Rates Proposed. 

It is also found that the record does 
not permit the prescription of maximum 
or minimum reasonable rates on ex-lake 
grain from Buffalo, but that if such rates 
were to be prescribed, the evidence war- 
differential territory, 
commonly known as 
rants the conclusion that the 
rates to the waterfront elevators at New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore should 
be identical, and that the maintenance of 
the same rates to the waterfront eleva- 
tors at Boston would not be unlawful. 

The summary of the Commission’s re- 
port, by Commissioner Eastman, dated 
May 9, follows in full text 

This complaint, as acini filed, 
brought in among other things, 
the all-rail, and _ rail-lake-rail 
class and commodity 
import traffic between Boston, Mass., 
We found in 95 I. C. C. 539 that, 
general, the port differentials do not re- 


central territory. 


issue, 


lake-rail 


and 
in 


sult in unreasonable or unduly preferen- 


tial or prejudicial rates, but expressed the 
view that the application of the differ- 
entials to movements of grain and grain 
products from much of the territory west 
of the Mississippi river the north 
Atlantic ports for expont not war- 
ranted in view of Boston’s slight dis- 
advantage in distance in comparison with 
the total haul. We recommended to the 
carriers that they 
on these commodities 
north Atlantic ports 
points west of the Mississippi river 
where the advantage of any one of the 
ports, as compared with Boston, in total 
length of haul is 10 per cent or less. 
We also expressed the opinion that no 


to 


is 


the 


moving to 
for export from 


adequate reason exists for port differen- | 


tials in favor of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more in case of the ex-lake rates 
in bulk from Buffalo for export. 
order giving effect to these views 
entered, because o 
to revise the combi 
from western territory 
which involved only the 
applying east of the gateway 
cause, with respect to the ex- balks rates, 
it could be found that they 
too high or unduly prejudicial. As 
the latter rates we said that the situation 
might be corrected by the exercise of our 
power to fix minimum rates, but that 
this power had not been invoked. 


Unification of Rates 
Considered by Carriers 
After the saanance of our 
trunk lines —_— ly 
movement of ex-lake grain held a publi 


was 


ation through rates 
- upon a complaint 


fa 


not 
to 


the 


report 


hearing on a proposal to make the export | 


and the products 


grain 
ports to all north 


rates on such 
thereof from Lake Erie 
Atlantic ports the same as the current 
rates to New York. This proposal was 
favored by interests at New 
ton, and Norfolk, Va., and opposed by 
those at Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Representatives of uluth, Minn., and 
Chicago, opposed i the rates 
to Baltimore and P 
As a result of th 
the matter the traffic 
trunk nnounced 
that 
“Having in view the apparent impos- 
sibility working out an adjustment 
that would keep the United States roads 
in at least as favorable a position as at 
present the handli ex-lake grain 
in competit with Canadian roads, 
in view of the by 
Interstate Commerce 
competition between 
port serving the Lake Erie 
and in view that the grain ship- 
pers and receivers and other parties in- 
terested in the relationship between the 
United § ’s ports would not as whole 
be satisfied with any 
under the Cx 


¢ 


ation 
f the 


executives 
their 


lines ar 


e 
of 


for ng or 


definite findings 


the 

Commis : 
the United States 
roads 


having 


adjustment 
this 


not 


mimission’s opinion in 
case, the Buffalo lines 
publish rates on ex-lake grain for export 
which would remove the port differentials 
in favor of Philadel phiz Baltimore,” 

And in advising u ' this conclusion 
expressed 

“Tine 
the Interstate 
practical mean 


should 


1 and 


ir earnest desire to Cooperate with 
Commerce Commission by 
which, while main- 
reasonable adju 
ill at the same tin 


rcial 


every 
taining a fair and 
ment of these rates w 
not strip the 
rectly served by 
Trunk themselves of the power 
to compete profitably with other lake 
ports or seaports the lines serving 
them, in the mov export grain 
or grain products 

The New York Central did not 
in this but reiterated 
opinion thae 

“Inasmuch there is longer any 
understanding among the steamship lines 
as to equalization of rates as between the 
several North Atlantic ports there no 
justification for lower rates on this traf- 
fic to any the North Atlantie ports 
than to the others.” 

Our expression of opinion that the all- 
rail export grain rates should be equal 
ized was also considered by a committee 
of the carriers affected, but apparently 
the matter was dropped without definite 
action. 

Proceedings Reopened 
For Further Hearings 

Complainants thereupon joined 
the New York Produce Exchange, an 
intervener, in petitioning that we re- 
open the proceedings for further hear- 


nterests di- 


comn i 
Lines, or 


‘runk 


the * 
Lines 


o1 


ement ot 


concur 


conclusion its 


as no 


is 


ot 


with 


embracing what is | 


line-haul | 


| stated that, 


ing as to export rateg on grain and grain 
products. They also asked leave to 
amend the complaint by naming as ad- 
ditional defendants the principal western 
lines participating in grain traffic from 
producing territory to the primary mar- 
kets; 
rates on grain, and grain products for 
export from Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa over all-rail routes, as well as the 
ex-lake rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Buffalo, Erie, Pa., and Fair- 
port and West Fairport, Ohio, to the New 
England perts and New York; and by 
alleging that the aforesaid rates are 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to the 
New England ports and New York, and 


unduly preferential of Philadelphia, Bal- 
| timore, and the Hampton : 
and also in violation of paragraph 1 of | 


Roads ports, 


section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 


Act. 


was reopened for further 
issues presented by the amended com- 
plaint. At the hearing complainants 
so far as all-rail rates are 


concerned, their attack is directed only 


against rates on grain moving from or | 





| through Chicago, 


} south 


rates on export and | 


amended complaint. 


ja 


| fore, be entered agai 


equalize the charges | 


} Was 


j record 


on gr ain | 
No | 


; on 


f doubt as to our power | 


ors thereof | 
and be- | 


were | 


interested in - 


York, Bos- 


conclusion | 


and | 


ports, | 


made ! 


the | 


Milwaukee, 
other gateways as 
as Cairo, Ill. Rates and 
ences in rates will be stated in 
100 pounds unless otherwise indi- 


Louis, Mo., and 


cents 
per 
cated. 
The 
shall 


jected 


additional defendants, which we 
refer to as the western lines, ob- 
to being made parties to the 
At the hearing they 
made a motion to dismiss the proceed- 
ing as to them, which we denied, 
that motion is renewed upon brief. 

They contend in being brought 
the case after 2 pages of testi- 
mony had been 
full hearing in the 
and that no valid 


the 


R=@ 
into ois 


can, there- 
The con- 


order 
them. 


law 


tention is without merit. 

Substantially all the previous evidence 
relating to grain or rates on grain 
reintroduced at further 


to 


the 


do not rely upon the original 
against the western lines. 


they 
as 


that 


| Distinction Not Made 


Between Different Ports 
The. testimony 
ther hearing concerning 


ocean freight 


rates on grain shows that while the rates | 


this commodity fluctuate, the range 
of fluctuation does not differ as between 
ports; that steamship companies gen- 
erally quote rates grain from the 
north Atlantic ports as a whole without 
any 
vessels may be chartered for full car- 
goes grain and loaded at any port 
subsequently designated by the exporter. 

It sustains the statement in our for- 
mer report that it “does not appear that 
Boston now gains any advantage what- 
ever by reason of its shorter ocean route, 
or that Philadelphia or Baltimore suffers 
any disadvantage by reason of its longer 
route.” 
and apparently are a negligible element, 
although there is some evidence to indi- 
cate that they oceur more frequently at 
New York than at the other ports. 

At present it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that a substantial equality of ocean 


on 


ot 


freight rates on grain prevails from the | 


north Atlantic ports in the United States. 
The rates from Montreal are higher. 
Perhaps the most important of the 
new evidence relates to the question 
hether the all-rail shipments of grain 
the Atlantic seaboard for export 
should be regarded as through shipments 
from the points of origin of the grain 
in western territory. Complainants show 
with some particularity the effect of our 
suggestion in the former report that the 
port equalization be confined to move- 
ments from points west the Missis- 
sippi River where the advantage of any 
one of the ports, as compared with Bos- 
ton. in total length of haul is 10 per cent 


less. 


to 


of 


or 

In general, the 10 per cent limitation 
would operate to exclude all that por- 
_ of Iowa south of Guttenberg, Mason 

City, Fort Dodge, and Sioux City, all of 
Nebraska east of Niobrara and Grand 
Island, 
and all of Oklahoma east of Alva, leav- 
ing the equalization to apply to the re- 
maining portions of the States named, 
and substantially all of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Dakota, and Montana. 
Evidence Offered on 
Marketing Western Grain 

Defendants offer detailed evidence, 
bearing on the marketing of western 
grain, intended to disprove our state- 
ment in former report “that grain 
and grain products move for export to 
the north Atlantic ports from much of 
western territory.” 

It is testified that an examination 
expense covering 420 carloads 
grain which moved over the Baltimore 
& Ohio in January, 1925, 
to Baltimore for export shows that all of 
it Was transit grain which had originated 
at various western points, 
to Chicago or Milwaukee and remained 
there for varying periods of less than 
12 months, and was then shipped out on 
reshipping rates, applicable on grain 
coming from beyond and unloaded into 
elevators warehouses for storage, 
treating. drying, or other purposes. 


South 


the 


bills 


or 


A representative of the Pennsylvania | 


testified that of the grain handled by 
that railroad the proportions which have 
passed through elevators at primary 
markets are 95 per cent at Chicago and 
between 80 and 85 per cent at Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, and St. Louis. 
there were joint rates on grain from part 


by specifically putting in issue | 


Montana, Iowa, | 


This petition was granied and the case | 
* hearing on the 


| 





Peoria, St. | 
far | 
differ- | 


and 


taken they were denied | 
contemplation of 


hear- | 
ing, and complainants have made it plain | 


submitted at the fur- | 


distinction between ports; and that | 
| ciple of differentials decreasing with in- 
creasing distance was recognized. 


So-called distress rates are rare | 


of | 


of | 


from Chicago 


was shipped |! 


| certain 


all of Kansas east of Dodge City, | 





At one time 


7 . . | 
of western territory to the Atlantic sea- 


board for export, 


but they are said to | 


have been unsatisfactory to carriers and | 


shippers alike and were replaced in 1907 
by reshipping rates, which to some de- | 
| gree reflected the divisions of the former 
| joint rates 
| Defendants that it is 


say necessary 


| to provide reshipping rates in lieu of | service the regular elevator charge of 1 


| 


Findings in Case 


Given by I. C. C. 


Ruling Covers All-Rail and Ex- 
Lake Schedules for Car- 
goes for Export. 


local rates for the movement eastward 
from the gateways because of competi- 
tion from routes serving the Gulf ports, 
and that higher local rates are main- 
tained from the gateways in order 
protect local rates from intermediate sta- 
tions in central territory. 


Reference Made 
To Chicago Case 


Defendants undertake to defend the 
differentials on ex-lake grain by ref- 
erence to Chicago Board of Trade vy. A., 
1, @ Rh Sy BS. Co, 107 2. SC. Calg, 
which involved the relation of lecal rates 
on grain and grain products from points 
in Iowa to Chicago and St. Louis. ' The 
rates to Chicago were found to be unduly 
prejudicial, and a scale of rate differences 
was prescribed. Defendants show that 
the application of this scale to the aver- 
age distances from Buffalo to New York- 
Boston and to  Baltimore-Philadelphia 
would produce the same difference in 
rates as the present differential. But 
there we were dealing with local domes- 


tic rates for distances which were mostly 


A more pertinent 
citation Galveston Commercial Asso. 
v. Gy Bi @ SAL Ry: Ce, 10e f GC: 
110. That case had to do with export, 


less than 500 miles. 


is 


import and coastwise traffic between the | 


Galveston, Tex., and New Or- 
leans, La., and points in western terri- 
tory. Complainants asked that 
entials between the two ports should be 
tlifferences in distance 
per cent. After 
is “generally more 
been more extensively 


ports of 


accorded for 
excess of 25 
that grouping 
fiable and has 


employed in making rates on export and | 


import traffic than on domestic traffic,” 


we found that to and from southwestern | 


a parity 
from 


should be on 
differences in distance 
two ports are not 
but that differentials in 


points the rates 
where the 
and to the 
than 100 miles, 


favor of Galveston should be established | 
where its advantage in distance is more | 


The case has since been 


than 100 miles. 
but upon peti- 


reopened for rehearing, 
tion of the New Orleans 
defendants and not 
tion of complainants. 

It should also be 
Chicago Board of Trade case, 


upon 


that in 
the prin- 


noted 


For 
hauls in excess of 500 miles we prescribed 
a differential of only 0.5 cent for 
ferences in distance ranging from 25 to 
70 miles. The fact that there were few 
hauls in excess of 500 miles made a 
further extension of this principle un- 
necessary. But here we are dealing with 
rates on grain which has its origin for 


the most part in the Northwestern States | 


and Canada. 


| Equality of Rates 
Held to Be U nlawful 


is, therefore, much support fox 


There 


the conclusion that we would be war- | 
ranted in prescribing the same ex- lake 


rates from Buffalo to Boston as to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It 
is unnecessary, 


than 
from Buffalo of the same ex-lake rates 


to Boston as to Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore would not be unlawful. 

rates to the three other ports 
equalized, the record leaves no 


were 
doubt 


that the New York Central would equal- 


ize the rates to Boston also. 
the carriers that the 


It is urged by 
also from Erie and 


ex-lake rates apply 


West Fairport, and that from the latter 
Philadelphia 


lake ports Baltimore and 
have a material advantage in distance 
over New York. But this situation would 
take care of itself if the rates were 
equalized from Buffalo. The 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia from 
these other lake ports are materially 


2 | 
greater than from Buffalo, and it would | 


not be possible to justify lower rates 


from them than apply from Buffalo. In- 
deed the equalization of these ports with | 


Buffalo now involves, as a whole, a sub- 


stantially greater disregard of distance | 


than would be involved in an equaliza- 
tion of the rates from Buffalo to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
We turn from line-haul service to 
consideration of terminal service. 
Philadelphia interveners, notably 
Commercial Exchange of 
rected all their evidence 
hearing to their contention that the 
terminal service performed at New York 
in connection with the movement of ex- 
port grain is more extensive and expen- 
sive than that at Philadelphia. The 
New York rates are applicable to points 
within the free-lighterage limits of New 
York Harbor. 
ice performed under the line-haul 
ends, according to the interveners, when 
the car is spotted on the siding of the 
elevator. 
there, one each being owned by 
sidiary corporations controlled by 
Pennsylvania and Reading 
For unloading the grain from the cars 
into the elevator and from there into a 
ship docked alongside the elevator a 
charge of 1 cent per bushel is assessed. 
The same charge is made for delivering 
grain from the car to a line steamer at 
its own pier. The latter service re- 
quires the unloading of the grain from 
the car into the elevator, passing the 
grain through the elevator into a barge, 
moving the barge to the side of the ves- 
sel, 
the vessel by a floating elevator. The 
use of barges and floating elevators is 
required in -delivering grain to 
chartered or tramp ships which are not 
loaded at the shore elevators. For this 


the 


the 


also 


5 


Ad 


to | 





differ- | 
in | 
stating | 
justi- | 


greater | 


interests and | 
peti- | 
| 


the | 





| Reductions in Ex-Lake 


dif- | 


however, to go further | 
to conclude that the maintenance | 


If the | 


distances | 


the | 
The | 


that city, di- | 
at the further | 


At Philadelphia the serv- | 
rate | 


There are two shore elevators | 
sub- 


Railroads. | 





and there elevating the grain into | 


THURSDAY, 


Bond Issues 


cent per bushel plus an additional charge 
of 1.5 cents per bushel is made, The 
Philadelphia interveners say that the 
normal and usual method of loading 
at that port is to pass the grain di- 
rectly from the shore elevator into ships 
moored alongside, but their figures show 
that in 1925, 40 per cent of all ship- 
ments required the use of barges and 
that the barge movement has increased 
within the last five years. 

The cost of terminal service at Balti- 
more on grain is not touched upon in the 
record. It appears that the loading there 
is direct from elevator to vessel with- 
out any intermediate lighterage or float 
movement. This is also true at Boston. 

It is quite impossible upon this record 
to compare with any accuracy the ter- 
minal services performed at the ports 
upon this ex-lake grain after the cars 
are spotted at the water-front elevator, 
the respective and special 
charges for such services. In our opin- 
ion, however, the upon this 
subject indicates the desirability of con- 
fining the line-haul rates strictly to the 
service ending with the spotting of the 
cars, and requiring all further terminal 
service to be covered by a special charge 
or charges. 


or costs 


evidence 


Such a plan would preserve to each 
port such advantages as inhere in facili- 
ties for the convenient and economical 
loading of vessels, and would also facili- 
tate such comparison of special terminal 
services and charges therefor as may be 
deemed adviséble in the future. The 
situation is nc¥ unlike that presented in 
Iron Ore Rate Cases, 41 I. C. C. 191, 
where a similar separation charges 
was required for somewhat analogous 
reasons. 


¢ 
OL 


n to 
of 


undertake 
in excess 
, but defend- 
ce pointing to 
Board of 


Complainants have not 
show that these rates are 
maximum reasonable re 
ants have presented evide 
a contrary conclusion. The 
Trade of the City of Chicago, an inter- 
vener, undertook to show that they are | 
relatively higher than certain other rates | 
on grain, chiefly between points in west- 
ern territory; but in the 
dence as to the circumstances 
which these comparative 
established and are maintained, 
dence of the Chicago intervene? 
justify a finding that lake 
are unreasonably high. 





absence of evi- 
under 
rates were 

this evi- | 

does not | 
the ex- rates | 
‘ | 

In his proposed report the examiner 
recommended that \ve find that the rates | 
on ex-lake grain from Buffalo to New 
York and Boston for export are, and for | 
the future will be, unjust and unreason- | 
able to the extent that exceed or 
may exceed the a rates to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia; but he based 
this recommendation 


they 


upon somewhat | 
speculative deductions from the history | 
of the rates rather than upon evidence 
of intrinsic unreasonableness. 

It is significant, however, that the de- 
fendants which more particularly serve | 
New York and Boston did not except to 
this recommendation. 


Rates May Be Needed 
Nor have compiainants undertaken to | 
show that the ex-lake rates to any of | 
the ports are less than minimum reason- | 
able rates, nor what such rates would | 
be. The record is barren of evidence | 
upon this matter, but that presented by | 
the Chicago intervener does show quite 
clearly that minimum rates ought not to | 
be fixed without most careful considera- | 
tion of the pertinent facts, in view of the 
competition with respect to export grain 
between the north Atlantic ports on the | 
one hand and the Canadian and Gulf ports 
on the other hand, and the possibility 
that need may arise for reductions in the 
ex-lake rates to meet this competition. | 

In our former report, at pages 572- | 
573, we found that, owing to the fact that 
the lines which control the rates from 
Buffalo to Boston are not the same as 
the lines which control the rates from ; 
Buffalo to Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
a finding of undue preference and preju- 
dice could not be made in the case of 
the ex-lake rates. 

The that, so far as ex-lake | 
grain is concerned, the New York Cen- | 
tral, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and Erie all partici- | 
pate in routes Boston and also in 
routes to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
On the other hand, the Pennsylvania, | 
Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Western Maryland, 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie all partici- 
pate in routes to Boston. 

Assuming that a finding of undue pref- 
erence and prejudice might, in our dis- | 
cretion, be made against the defendants | 
which verve all these ports, so many | 
routes to Baltimore and Philadelphia | 
would remain unaffected by the finding 
that no reformation of the rate relation 
between the could result without 
recourse to the minimum-rate power. 

In the case New York, as compared 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore, practi- 
cally all of the defendants participate in 
routes to all three ports. But there is 
an absence of evidence that New York 
is suffering injury from the present rate 
adjustment. 

The situation y be summed up, then, 
as follows: If we were to prescribe maxi- 
mum or minimum reasonable export | 
rates on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, we | 
would in either case prescribe identical 
rates to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, confining such rates to the 
service ending with the spotting of the 
car at the 0 en elevator and re- 
quiring any further terminal service to 
be covered by a_ special charge or 
charges. We would further find that the 
same rate might lawfully be established 
and maintained to Boston. 

The 
justifies 





facts are 


t 
to 





pol 


of 


record, in 
such conclusions. 
been shown that the present rates are 
higher than maximum reasonable rates 
or lower than minimum reasonable rates, 
nor does the record enable us to deter- 
mine what the maximum and minimum 
limits of reasonableness would be. Nor 
does the record warrant a finding of un- 
due preference and prejudice under sec- 
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But it has not 
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Grain Rates 


New Plans Considered 
For Combining Railroads 


L. F. Loree, prestdent of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company and chairman of 
the board of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway and of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railway, held an informal con- 
ference with Commissioner B. H. Meyer 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 25 after having announced that 
plans are under consideration for filing 
with the Commission a revised plan for 
a combination of the Kansas City South- 
ern, M.-K.-T., and St. Louis Southwest- 
ern railways. 

The Commission on May 19 made 
publie its decision denying the applica- 
tions of the Kansas City Southern for 
authority to acquire control of the M.- 
K.-T., and of the latter company to ac- 
quire control of the St. Louis South- 
western, but stated that a plan for a 
combination of the three roads, with the 
M.-K.-T., as the dominant factor, would 
be open to less objections than the plan 
proposed. 

One of the reasons given for denying 
the application was that it would make 
it possible for control of the assets of 
all three companies to be centered in 
control of the common stock of the 
Kansas City Southern, the smallest of 
the three roads. 


Auto Dis splacing 
Camel in Africa 


New Means of Transporta- 
tion Found to Be Aiding 
Development. 


The camel and ox are replaced in 
Africa by the automobile, thereby aiding 
that Continent’s chief economic factor, 
which is transportation, according to a 
trade bulletin on advertising automotive 
products in Africa (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 479) compiled by J. A. G. 
Pennington of the Specialties Division 
of the Department of Commerce, The 
full text of a statement accompanying 


| the bulletin follows: 


The economic development of the 
African continent is dependent largely 
on one factox—adequate transportation. 
According to a trade bulletin issued by 
the Department of Commerce the motor 
vehicle seems destined to play an im- 
portant role in Africa’s future. In many 
sections it has already succeeded in re- 
placing the camel and the ox and has 
thereby changed the meaing of distance. 
Automobiles and trucks, the report dis- 
closes, are doing yeoman service in the 
torrid regions, of the Equator, on the 
South African veldt and in the Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Because of the lack of good roads the 
only cars which can hope to prove suc- 
cessful in most sections of Africa are 
those of the sturdiest construction—able 
to cope with the greatest obstacles. The 
American car, having been developed to 
meet the most severe tests, is admirably 
adapted for use in Africa, it is pointed 
out. 

What the modern motor vehicle is ca- 
pable of doing for South Africa is indi- 








cated in the use made of motor buses | 


in Cape Town to supplement the elec- 
tric tram service. In Konya Colony, 
where the population is so scattered that 
the building of railroads to reach inte- 
rior points is out of the question, bus 
and truck services have been installed so 
whole population can readily 
transport themselves and their products 
to the commercial centers at the sea- 
board. The demand for trucks, the re- 
port discloses, has been greatly stimulated 
in the last three years on the Gold Coast 
to replace the former unsatisfactory and 
inadequate modes of transportation. 

No section of the world, the report 
states, is richer in resources or progress- 
ing more rapidly at the present time 
than Africa, and it seems highly desir- 
able that all facilities be utilized to ac- 
quaint this market with the peculiarly 
adapted features of American motor cars 
amd trucks. 


future by the above expressions of opin- 
ion, in other words to consider their logi- 
cal consequences. ; 

Manifestly, if the defendants which 
are more particularly interested in New 
York and Boston were to precipitate a 
rate war such as has been waged many 
times in the past over the port differen- 
tials, it would at length be brought to a 
conclusion by the prescription by the 
commission of minimum reasonable rates 
in harmony with the views expressed 
above. 

The result would be to establish a 
parity of line-haul rates upon the mini- 
mum leyel, whereupon the carriers would 
doubtless find it of mutual advantage to 
restore the rates to a higher level but 
maintaining the parity. 

The question, therefore, arises whether 
it is necessary that such a wasteful and 
more or less destructive process be gone 
through in order to arrive at a point of 
reasonable equilibrium. This question, 
which is obviously of far-reaching impor- 
tance, would be squarely raised if the 
lines directly serving New York and Bos- 
ton were to reduce the ex-lake rates to 
the waterfront elevators at those ports 
to the Philadelphia-Baltimore basis, re- 
ductions which the failure of those lines 
to except to the examiner’s report shows 
that they are quite willing to accept. 

If the lines directly serving Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore should then under- 
take to maintain the existing differen- 
tials by reductions in their own ex-lake 
rates, it would be necessary for us to 
determine whether such reductions made 
for this one purpose could be justified. 

Upon the record before us we find that 
the rates assailed and considered at the 
further hearing to Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore are not un- 
just, unreasonable, or unduly preferen- 
tial or prejudicial. The evidence as to 





tion 38. The conclusion is inevitable that 
the present rates are not unlawful. 

All that has preceded represents the 
views of the nmission, It to 
me that in addition it desirable to 
consider how the situation is left for the 


seems 


the rates to the Hampton Roads ports 

insufficient to justify a finding as to 

rates. They are evidently of in- 

| significant importance in this contro- 

| versy. The complaint as amended will 
be dismissed, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHQUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datry. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints mate: public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission May 25 are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19637. Alton Brick Co., of Alton, 
Ill., et al v. Alton & Eastern Railroad 
et al. Ask Commission to order appli- 
cation of reasonable rates on brick to 
destinations in Nebraska. 

No. 19688, Portsmouth, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Claims reparation of $1,031.36 
on coal from mines on the line of the de- 
fendant carrier to Portsmouth. 

No. 19639. Peninsula Produce Ex 
change, of Pocomoke City, Md., v. Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway et 
al. Claims reparation of $88 on ship- 
ment of peaches from Harrison, Md., to 
Miami, Fla. 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 


May 25 are summarized as follows: 
No. 13548. Maritime Association 
Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided May 9, 1927. Upon further hear- 
ing, prior report, 95 I. C. C. 539— 

1. Rates on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, via all-rail routes from points 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa to Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y., for export, found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

2. Rates on ex-lake grain and grain 
products from Buffalo, N. Y., to New 
York and Boston for export, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

3. Found that the record does not per- 
mit the prescription of maximum or 
minimum reasonable rates on ex-lake 
grain from Buffalo, but that if such rates 
were to be prescribed the evidence war- 
rants the conclusion that the line-haul 
rates to the waterfront elevators at New 
York, Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., should be identical, and that the 
maintenance of the same rates to the 
waterfront elevators at Boston would not 
be unlawful. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2853. Class Rates between Oregon 
and Washingtq Points. Decided May 
23, 1927. Proposed increases in class 
rates between Portland, Oreg., Astoria, 
Oreg., and Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Chehalis, 
Olympia, Tacoma, and Seattle, Wash., 
on the one hand, and stations on respond- 
ents’ lines along the Columbia River in 
Oregon and Washington,.on the other, 
found justified. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 17847. California Table Fruit 
Company y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
May 11, 1927. Charges assessed on one 
carload of grapes from Reedley, Calif., 
to Croxton, N. J., reconsigned to Scran- 
ton, Pa., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


of 





by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 





Railway F inancing 


Issue of $1,000,000 
In Bonds Authorized 


In Railway Financing 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Empowered to 
Issue Series of Mort- 
gage Securities. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 25 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6284, author 
izing the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway to issue $1,000,000 of first 
and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, $650,000 of the bonds to be sold 
at not less than 10012 and interest, 
and $350,000 to be pledged as collateral 
for short-term notes. The full text of 
the report, by Division 4, dated May 19, 


| follows: 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 


| ville Railway Company, a common car- 


rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to issue $1,000,000 of first and 
gencral mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, in exchange for a like amount 
of 6 per cent series B bonds now held 
by the applicant; to sell $650,000 of the 
series A bonds; and to ‘pledge and re- 
pledge from time to time all or any of 
the remaining $350,000 of series A bonds 
as collateral security for any note or 
notes which it may issue under paragraph 
(9) of section 20a without our authority 
therefor having first been obtained. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tions has been presented to us. 


Bonds Previously Authorized. 


Of the series-B bonds to be exchanged, 
$857,000 are a part of the bonds author- 
ized by our order of July 16, 1924, and 
the remzining $143,000 are a part of the 
bonds authorized by our order of June 
6, 1925. The proposed series-A bends will 
be the same in all respects as the $1,- 
000,000 of series-A bonds authorized by 
our order of May 27, 1926. 


The applicant has arranged to sell 
$650,000 of the proposed series-A bonds 
to Harris-Forbes & Company and Potter 
& Company, of New York City, at 10024 
per cent of par and accrued interest, on 
which basis the annual cost to the ap- 
plicant will be approximately 4.971 per 
cent. The proceeds of these bonds will 
be used to reduce the amount of vouchers 
payable, to pay a note for $155,000 due 
the United States, the interest due on 
the applicant’s obligations on July 1, 
1927, and for various additions and bet- 
terments. 


Issue Held To Be Advisable. 


We find that the proposed issue of $1,- 
000,000 of first and general mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds, series A, by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 
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end it now 


Many a man and woman otherwise attractive 
loses out because of epithelial debris (loose dan- 


druff). 


Don’t permit this disgusting condition. Whip 
it as thousands have done with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. There is no questioning its efficiency. 

You simply douse it on the scalp full strength 


and massage thoroughly with the fin 
it up religiously for a few days an 
. Results will delight you. Get it to- 
ors Pharmacal Cites, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Banking 


Swedish Industries 
Aid in Increasing 
International Trade 





Economic Growth of Nation 
Reviewed in Statement 
by Department of 
Commerce. 


Sweden’s industrialization has given 
that country an important place in in- 
ternational trade, and particularly in 
American trade, according to a review of 
Sweden’s economic position just prepared 
by R. M. Stephenson, chief of the Eu- 
ropean Section of the Division of Re- 
gional Information, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Fifty years ago Swedish industries 
supported only 15 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, whereas today the pro- 
portion has risen to 35 per cent and the 
total value of industrial production is 
50 times greater than it was in the 
“seventies.” 

Importance in Trade. 

This development is a measure of the 
extent of the industrialization of Sweden 
and largely accounts for the present im- 
portance of the country in the world’s 
markets and especially for its position 
in American trade. For, although the 
growth of its own industries has to an 
extent lessened Sweden’s dependence 
upon foreign producers, the very devel- 
opment of these industries has necessi- 


tated large demands upon the mantifac- | 


tures of other countries. At the same 
time Sweden has vastly increased both 
the volume and the variety of its prod- 
ucts entering into international trade 
and has developed a prosperous indus- 
trial population with a desire for, and 
a capacity to purchase the best which 
foreign countries have to offer. 

All this development would have been 
impossible without certain large natural 
resources in the first place. In this re- 
spect Sweden is particularly fortunate 
in its possession of abundant iron ore, 
vast forests and plentiful water power. 
The high quality of its iron ore has been 
recognized for centuries and, if the rapid 
development of iron and steel production 
in other countries has taken from Sweden 
the predominant position it- once enjoyed 
in the narrower European market of the 
18th century, it has left a wide demand 
for Swedish high-grade steel. This abun- 
dance of raw material has also aided 
Swedish inventiveness and mechanical 
skill in developing a large industry in the 
manufacture of machinery. 

Wealth in Forests. 

Within recent years minerals have been 
rivaled in national importance by the sec- 
ond form of national wealth, the forests, 
which cover 60 per cent of the area of 
Sweden. 
these were regarded merely as a source 
of fuel for the steel furnaces and today 
their products, lumber, pulp, paper, arti- 
ficial silk, etc., form the basis of several 
of the largest and most progressive of 
Swedish industries. The rapid develop- 
ment of these industries in the last 30 
years is indicated in the value of exports 
of their products during this period from 
about $25,000,000 to over $170,000,000. 

The industrialization of Sweden was 
at first somewhat retarded by the coun- 
try’s lack of fuel resources. This lack 
hastened the utilization of the abundant 
water power of the numerous rivers, so 
that a present this “white coal” is exten- 
sively and increasingly exploited. The 
total water power practically available 
is estimated at from 4,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 horsepower, of which about 1,250,000 
has so far been utilizzed. Incidental to 
this development an important electro- 
technical industry has been built up. Its 
products are of recognized excellence and 
have been largely exported within recent 
years. 

Trade Balance Nearly Even. 

_ The importance of Sweden in interna- 
tional trade coincides with the period of 
its industrial development and dates 
roughly from the middle of the last 
century. In the decade 1871-1880 im- 
ports into Sweden averaged annually 
about $62,000,000 and exceeded exports 
by 20 per cent. For the ten years end- 
ing 1920 this average rose to $300,000,- 
000 and surpassed exports by less than 
$20,000,000. Last year Swedish imports 
amounted to $400,000,000 and exports to 
just under $380,000,000. While Swedish 
foreign trade with the exception of one 
year, 1922, in the last 50, has shown a 
surplus of imports over exports, this un- 
favorable balance is more than offset by 
returns from investments abroad, emi- 
grant remittances, steamship freight 
earnings, tourist expenditures, and other 
invisible items, 

Agricultural products have consist- 
ently occupied first place in Swedish im- 
ports followed by crude minerals and 
chemicals and textiles. In 1926 forestry 
products accounted for nearly half of 
Swedish exports, with metals and metal 
products in the second place. An inter- 
esting group in the Swedish returns is 
that of “ships, vehicles, and machines,” 
under which Sweden imports goods to 
the value of $40,000,000 and exports $48,- 
000,000 worth. Analysis of Swedish trade 
shows an increase in exports of finished 
products at the expense of semimanu- 
factured goods. The former accounted 
for 38.8 per cent of the 1926 exports, as 
against 38.2 per cent for semimanufac- 
tures and 14.3 per cent for raw ma- 
terials. 

_America Ranks Third. 

American exports to, and imports from 
Sweden very nearly balance, amounting 
in 1926 to $40,861,000 and $44,000,000, 
respectively. The United States is third 
In importance in both categories after 
Great Britain and Germany. Our lead- 
ing exports to Sweden are, in order of 
importance, cotton, mineral oils, auto- 
mobiles, refined copper, bacon and leaf 
tobacco, while we buy from Sweden wood 
pulp, iron and steel, paper hides, skins 
and furs, manufactured metals, and 
matches. 

Sweden is primarily a quality, rather 
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Veterans’ Loans 





Discount Rate of Federal Reserve Sysiem 
To Govern Interest on Loans to Veterans | 











Veterans’ Bureau Issues Regulation Controlling Compen- 
sation Which Bank May Exact. 





Banking institutions making loans to 
World War veterans on their adjusted 
service certificates are permitted to as- 
sess interest on such loans at a rate 
that “shall not exceed by more than 2 
per cent per annum the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 
90-day commercal paper, under Section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act, by the 
Federal reserve bank in the district in 
which the lending bank is located,” the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, announced in a 
regulation just made public 

This regulation, General Hines stated, 
is provided for by the terms of the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act. “Any 
violation of this provision,” the regula- 
tion states, “will make the loan void.” 


Interest Charge Regulated. 


The full text of the regulation (No. 
175) follows: 


Interest Charges. The rate of interest 


| 


which a bank may charge upon such a . 


loan shall not exceed by more than 
per cent per anum, the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 
90-day commercial paper under Section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the district in 
which the lending bank is located. 

In no event shall the rate of interest 
charged exceed the maximum legal rate 
established for the State, territory, or 
possession of the United States in ¥ hich 
the bank is located. When a loan is made 
by a bank located in a territory or 
possession not embraced in any Federal 


“ 


9°? 


| 
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reserve district, the rate of interest 
charged shall not exceed the legal rate in 
such territory or possession, and shall 
not exceed by more than the 2 per cent 
per annum the maximum rate charged 
in any or all Federal reserve districts 
at the date of the loans for the discount 
of 90-day commercial paper. 

Test Rate. 

That is, if there is a variation in the 
discount rate in different Federal Re- 
serve Districts, the highest rate may be 
taken as the basis for establishing the 
maximum rate of interest on loans made 
by veterans on their adjusted service 
certificates in a territory or possession 
of the United States outside of any Fed- 
eral Reserve District; provided, however, 
that the interest charged on loans made 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States by a branch of a bank 
whose head office is in a Federal reserve 
district will be governed by the discount 
rate on 90-day commercial paper in ef- 
fect at the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the parent bank 
located. 

No charge, other than the interest 
charge provided herein, may be made 
by the lending bank, the Act providing, 
under penalty, that such bank shall not 
charge or collect, or attempt to charge 
or collect directly or indirectly, any fee 
or other compensation in respect of any 
loan made upon the security of an ad- 


Basis of This 
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justed service certificate except the in- | 
|} marks of the Reichsbahn’'s surplus (com- | 
posed of 57 million reichsmarks private | 


terest authorized by law. Any violation 
of this provision will make the loan void. 





Early Action Asked 
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Cost of Government 


On Losses of Mail | Higher in Wisconsin 


Postmasters Directed to Have 
1925 Claims Settled 
by June 30. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
preferred attention with a view to hav- 
ing the claim papers completed and 
transmitted to the proper paying offices 
for review and adjustment prior to June 
30, 1927. 

Postmasters at central accounting of- 
fices should refrain from paying, on and 
after July 1, 1927, any indemnity claims 
chargeable to the fiscal year 1925, and 
on and after that date will make appro- 
priate record thereof and forward the 
claim papers to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Registered 
Mails, with an appropriate letter of 
transmittal stating the reason for such 
action, where they will be listed, if ready 
for payment after that date, for certifi- 
cation to the general accounting office 
and subsequent action of Congress after 
audit. 

Postmasters to Be Notified. 

In each instance where it becomes 
necessary to send papers covering in- 
sured and C. O. D. mail involving claims 
chargeable to the fiscal year 1925 to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, the 
central accounting postmaster who trans- 
mits the papers to the Department 


of mailing, and when the addressee is 
the claimant, will also notify the post- 
master at the office of address, of the 
disposition of the papers. 

When the necessary appropriation is 
available to permit the payment of these 
claims or when they are otherwise ad- 
justed by the Department, the central 


accounting postmasters from whom they | 


were received will be advised of the ac- 
tion taken in order that they may prop- 
erly complete their records of the claims. 


Schedules Suspended 
Raising Grain Rates 


By an order entered May 24 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 2914, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 25 until December 
25, 1927, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in the following tariffs: 

F. L. Speiden, Agent: Supplement No. 
7 to I. C. C. No. 1054, I. C. C. No. 1077; 
and in other tariffs published by agents 
and individual lines. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Central Freight Association, 
Western Trunk Line and Southewestern 
Territories and from Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River Crossings to Mississippi Val- 
ley points. 





than a price market and the high stand- 
ard of American goods is readily appre- 
ciated. This is all the more true because 
the large market which has been built 
up for Swedish products is based upon 
excellence, rather than cheapness of 
manufacture. The willingness of the 
Swedes to pay higher prices for products 
of recognized quality enables the United 
States successfully to compete with the 
cheap manufactures of other countries 
and as advertising has much the same 
appeal in Sweden as in this country, a 
steady demand for well known American 
brands has been developed. One of the 
most obvious instances of this is seen in 
the increasing popularity of American 
automobiles. Fully 85 per cent of the 
motor vehicles registered in Sweden are 
of American make and in April of this 
year, 1,920 American cars entered Sweden 
as compared with a monthly average of 
about 1,300 for all makes in 1926. 

Sweden is, therefore, a market of great 
and increasing importance for the Ameri- 
can producers. The sale of American 
goods is made easier by the fact that 
conditions in Sweden are in many ways 
strikingly similar to those prevailing in 
the United States. A high standard of 
living, efficiency in industry, good 
wages, and a capacity to pay for quality 
are found there as in the country. 











Department of Commerce 
Announces Statistics 
for Year. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Wisconsin for the 
fiscal year ending June 380, 1926. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: Expenditures: The payments for 


maintenance and operation of the gen- 
| eral departments of Wisconsin for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $28,254,072, or $9.86 per 
capita. This includes $5,277,906, appor- 
tionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1925 the 
comparative per capita for maintenance 
and operation of general departments 
was $9.47, and in 1918, $6.04. The in- 
terest on debt amounted to $130,459; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, $9,- 
173,072. 
for expenses of general departments, in- 
terest, and outlays were $37,557,603. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,676,213 was for highways, $3,- 
490,707 being for maintenance and $7,- 
185,506 for construction. 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 


| of Wisconsin for 1926 were $40,318,452, 
should notify the postmaster at. the office | 


or $14.07 per capita. .This was $11,928,- 
921 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $2,755,- 
849 more than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in purchase of investments, pay- 
ment of debt, and cash balances, not 
shown in this summary. Property and 
special taxes represented 41.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 51.8 per 
cent for 1925, and 62.5 per cent for 1918. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 67.2 per 
cent from 1918 to 1925, but there was a 
decrease of 11.6 per cent from 1925 to 
1926. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $5.84 in 1926, $6.79 in 
1925, and $4.40 in 1918. rs 

Business and nonbusiness © licenses 
constituted 37.2 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1926, 25.8 per cent for 1925, 
and 18.4 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from busmMess licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. 

The increase in the percentage of re- 
ceipts from business and nonbusiness li- 
censes shown for 1926 was due, princi- 
pally, to increased receipts from motor 
vehicle licenses and from the sales tax 
on gasoline, the latter tax being in force 
= only a short time in the fiscal year 
925. 

Assessed valuation and tax levies: For 
1926 the assessed valuation of property 
in Wisconsin subject to ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $516,994,450; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $7,141,180; and 
the per capita levy, $2.49. In 1925 the 
per capita levy was $5.41, and in 1918, 
$4.27. 

In 1926 real and personal property 
were not taxed for State purposes. 


Hearing to Be Reopened 
On Rates for Livestock 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 25 announced the reopening for 
further hearing of the case in which the 
American National Livestock Association 
and others asked it to order a restoration 
of the prewar freight rates on livestock. 

The case is entitled No. 14190, Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association et al. 
v. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., and it is as- 
signed for further hearing with No. 
17000, Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 9, Livestock-Western District Rates, 
for which a schedule of hearings was 
recently announced. 





The total payments, therefore, | 


State Expenses 


Railways to Invest 
Surplus in Germany 


Agreement Reached “With 
Reichsbank, Says Advice 
From Consul General 
at Berlin. 


An the German 
State Railways and the Reichsbank, 
whereby 207,000,000 reichsmarks of the 
railway’s surplus are to be invested in 
manner that some relief will be 
the money market, 
ported in advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce ! 
General at Berlin, C. B. Hurst. The re- 
port in full was made public May 25 
as follows: 

The Deutsche Reichsbahn Geselischaft 
(German State Railways Company) has 
just reached a tentative agreement with 
the Reichsbank concerning the invest- 
ment of a portion of its surplus revenues. 


agreement between 


such 


brought to is re- 


The agreement is to run provisionally 
and its prolong- 
ation or further development will depend 
upon the experiments made during this 
period. Although it has not yet hgen 
formally executed, the agreement is al- 
ready in effect. 


- 


until December 1, 1927, 


Invested in Bills. 
Under the terms, 207 million reichs- 


discounts, 50 million sole bills and 100 
million in cash) which otherwise would 
be used for financial purposes by the 
Reichsbahn, are to be invested in bills 
through the agency of the Golddiskont- 
bank. The investment of the Reichs- 
bahn’s surplus in bills has already been 
handled in part by the Reichsbank. This, 
however, has had the effect that on ma- 
| turity the amounts due were turned over 
to the Reichsbahn which in turn had 
to transfer them to its banking institu- 
tion, the Verkehrskreditbank, unless 
they were invested otherwise. Under 
the agreement the bills will simply be 
credited to the account of the Verkehrs- 
kreditbank with the Golddiskontbank. 
| Provided all bills mature and are not re- 
placed by new ones this credit account 
will swell up to the aforesaid maximum 
amount of 207 million reichsmarks. It 
may increase even further within the 
period of duration of the agreement, but 
only on the basis of a new arrangement. 
Drawing Upon Deposit. 

The Reichsbahn, or its banking insti- 
tution, the Verkehrskreditbank, may 
however draw upon this deposit within 
| the limits of the account. The Golddis- 
kontbank pays the Verkehrskreditbank 
interest at a somewhat lower rate than 
the private discount rate. The balance of 
| the Reichsbahn’s surplus left for use by 
the Reichsbahn or the Verkehrskredit- 
bank is estimated at 300 million reichs- 
marks. The Verkehrskreditbank retains 
its character as a central institution for 
collecting the Reichsbahn’s revenue and 
suspending freight payments. It will 
likewise continue to give direct long- 
term credits, although under the new 
agreement to a lesser extent. 

By concentrating in the Golddiskont- 
bank a large portion of the operating re- 
serves of the Reichsbahn or any other 
state-owned or supervised enterprise the 
Reichsbank has the following ends in 
view: 

1. To equalize the surplus and de- 
| mands of these institutions, 

r 2. To put to more profitable uses the 
available moneys by reducing the re- 
serves and by investing the latter almost 
exclusively in private or goods bills, ine 
stead of giving the banks additional 
loans. 
3. 











To relieve the money market of 
sudden large demands and consequently 
to reduce the note circulation. 





| Foreign Exchange 





[By Telegraph.) 
New York, May -— The 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


25. 


May 25, 1927. 
in pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties .pon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria 
Belgiun. (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling)...... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo).......ccees mh 
Italy ‘‘ra) ROO Ee 
Norway (krone)......s- cccesece 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugs'’ (escudo).....eee- 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China ‘Chetou» cael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China \Shangha) tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
Cc 
C 


.14062 
1889 
07218 
029615 


2669 


qschilling).. 











"013152 
1004 





006011 
1757 
.2675 
1924 


017576 


6542 
6458 
6294 
6583 


4927 





hina (Mexican dollar) a is 

hina (Tientsin ov Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) a 
India (rupee 








weeee: teen). «..:. 2. feaee 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)...... 2600 
North America: 

CONees: TAOuIGR)... 5 iciccaond ee 1.000988 
Cuba (peso) (2406s O0CeaR ES 99344 
Mexico (peso) inaceceae eee 464833 
Newfoundland (dollar) eoccce 298844 


South America: 
Argeniina (peso) (gold)......e- 


9617 


| Brazil (mfreis). .....:. ceeeadat 1182 
Chile (peso)...... seccccccccces 1200 
“Ugauy (POSO).cocccceceseeees 1.0077 


To Aid Money Market: 


om the Consul | 








scl i ehcp haaiaicenandliiaaainitis 
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Swedish Trade 


| Taxpayer Sub jected to Legal Tax 


Held to Have Redress in Equity Court 


Decision Rendered in District Court in Washington in Suit 
Involving Railroad Company. 


Port ANGELES WESTERN RAILROAD CO., 
vy. CLALLAM COUNTY, WASHINGTON; 
J. W. Pike, SHERIFF OF CLALLAM 
County, WASHINGTON; R. E. DAvIs, 
TREASURER OF CLALLAM COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON, AND HERBERT W. Woon, 
ASSESSOR OF CLALLAM COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON; DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, 
No. 572. 

The principle tat taxpayers subjected 
to illegal taxation, involving improper 
tax liens, vexatious litigation or ir- 
remedial damage, may resort to equity, 
of the‘law courts, was enun- 
ciated herein. 

The case involved the right of the 
State Tax Commission of Washington to 
assess a contract for the purchase of 
railroad facilities by the plaintiff corpo- 
ration from the United States Spruce 
Production Corporation holding title to 
the property pending payment in full. 

The full text follows: 

The plaintiff, a foreign corporation, 
claims to have succeeded to the interest 
of: the properties of the United States 
held in the name of the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation, created 
by the Director of Aircraft Production, 
pursuant to acts of Congress relating to 
that subject and subject to the orders 
of the War Department and authority of 
the President of the United States and 
through the several Departments author- 
ized by Congress. The property, it is 
said, is exclusively owned by the United 
States, and consists of a logging railroad 
and certain rolling stock and personal 
appertinent property. The possession 
was acquired by contract executed on or 


instead 


| about June 17, 1922, by the United States 


Spruce Production Corporation, now held 
by the plaintiff, whereby it agreed to sell 
all of the property for the sum of $1,- 
000,000 by the payment of $50,000 in 
cash and installments of $50,000 on each 
31st day of December of 1923, 1924, and 
1925; $75,000 on each 31st day of Decem- 
ber of 1926 and 1927; $100,000 on each 


| 31st day of December of 1928, 1929, 1930, 


and 1931; and $250,000 on the 3ist day 
of December, 1932; by which it is agreed 
that the entire line of railway—about 35 
miles in length with five miles trackage 
—shall throughout its entire length be 
operated as a common earrier for 
freight; the title to all of the property 
to remain in the vender until all of the 
purchase price was paid. Deeds and bills 
of sale were executed and placed in 
escrew; the deferred payments were to 
be evidenced by promissory notes. There 
is a condition for forfeiture on default 
of any provision of the contract. 

On January 1, 1926, plaintiff began to 
operate the railroad as a common carrier 


of freight pursuant to the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Department of Public Works of the 
State of Washington. 

It is then charged that the property is 
exempt from tax under the laws and 
Constitution of the State and of the 
United States, but that on June 9, 1926, 
the State Tax Commission without legal 
warrant assessed “the contract between 
the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation and Lyon, Hill & Company 
for the purchase of a railroad in Clallam 
County, Washington, for the year 1926 
in the sum of $175,000 to the Port 
Angeles Western Railway, the assignee 
of said contract,” and on said day advised 
said plaintiff railway of such assessment; 
that on September 25, following, the 
State Board of Realization wrongfully 
and illegally revised, corrected and equal- 
ized said assessment and transmitted to 
the defendant Wood, as Assessor, a notice 
of its action, in which appears: 

Line, Main Track, miles; 


Main 35 


Equalized rate per mile, $2,593.76; Equal- 


ized valuation, $73,282. 
Sidings, 4.7 miles; Equalized rate per 
£ ; 1 } 


| mile, $418.74; Equalized valuation, $1,- 
968. 
Federal | 


Total mileage, 39.7 miles; total equal- 
ized value, $76,250; that on the 27th day 
of September said Board of Equalization 
adjourned as required by law; that on 
September 25 the State Tax Commission 
entered said assessment so wrongfully 
and illegally revised, corrected and equal- 
ized by the State Board of Equalization, 
upon its assessment rolls; that the 
County Assessor of the defendant county 
wrongfully and illegally placed upon the 
assessment rolls of said county and dis- 
tributed the value of said property to 
the several taxing districts in said 
county and extended the tax against said 
property upon the assessment rolls of 
said county: 

Personal property tax roll for the year 
1926 assessed by the State: 

Line 16, Port Angeles Western Rail- 
total value 


road Co., as equalized by 
County Board, 42859; Road District 2; 
School District 313; Consolidated Tax 


2742.98. 

Line 17, Port Angeles Western Rail- 
road Co., total value as equalized by 
County Board, 12563; Road District 2; 
School District 308; Consolidated Tax 
684.68; 

Line 18, Port Angeles Western Rail- 
road Co., total value as equalized by 
County Board, 19328; Road District 4; 
School District 303; Consolidated Tax 
1080.52; 


Rule Is Issued 
On Restraining Order 

That the total tax assessed against said 
property is $4,508.29; that the assess- 
ment roll was delivered to the defend- 
ant R. E. Davis, as Treasurer for said 
county; that said taxes are due and pay- 
able; “that proceedings have been taken 
by the defendants, looking toward the 
collection of said taxes, and the defend- 
ants have notified plaintiff, Port Angeles 
Western Railroad Co., that they will dis- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


train all of the personal property herein 
described for the collection of the tax 
charged against the sums, and have 
threatened and now threaten to proceed 
with the collection of all said taxes which 
are charged against the personal prop- 
erty and make sale thereof in the man- 
ner provided by the laws of the State of 
Washington, and threaten to and unless 
restrained by this court will proceed to 
attempt collection of all said taxes on 
all of the real and personal property 
herein described, and have threatened to 
and unless restrained will attempt to 
make sale of said property and will at- 
tempt to collect penalties on account of 
pretended delinquencies .in the payment 
of such taxes, and will undertake to de- 
liver possession of said property to pur- 
chasers at such sale, all to the great 
and irreparable ipjury of the United 
States of America and to the United 


States Spruce Production Corporation, 
and of the plaintiff herein; that the 
United States Spruce Production Cor- 


poration has expended in excess of $1,- 
000,000 in the construction of the rail- 
road and acquisition of the real and per- 
sonal property; that the road follows a 
continuous route upon which have been 
constructed tracks, together with bridges, 
culverts and ngcessary appartenances, 
and the whole thereof is essential, and 
the segregation by sale for taxes will 
destroy the property; that the plaintiff 
has no plain, adequate or speedy remedy 
at law, and prays that the assessment 
be decreed illegal, and title to the prop- 
erty be quieted as to the taxes hereto- 
fore assessed; that said pretended assess- 
ment casts a cloud upon the title of said 
property, and prays that the cloud by rea- 
son of said assessment be removed. 

An order was isgued to the defendants 
to show cause why a restraining order 
should not issue pending the final deter- 
mination of this case. 


The defendants move to dismiss for 
the reason that the face of the complaint 
discolses as equitable jurisdiction, and 
that the plaintiff has an adequate remedy 
at law. 


Opinion Is Delivered 
By District Judge Neterer 

District Judge Neterer, after stating 
the facts: ‘ 

The writer, in United States v. Clallam 
County, 283 Fed. 645, held that the rail- 
road in issue was constructed as an in- 
strumentality of the Government as a 
war necessity, and under Sec. 4, Sub. 2, 
Enabling Act, and Article 26 of the Con- 
stitution of Washington, no taxes could 
be lawfully assessed. This was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, 263 U. S. 341. 

The bill alleges title to the railroad to 
be vested in the United States Spruce 


Production Corporation, and that the 
plaintiff bears the same relation as 
though the contract had been executed 
by the United States. 

Courts are loath to interfere with the 
collection of public revenue. Taxation is 
an attribute of sovereignty, and delay 
may derange the operations of govern- 
ment and thereby seriously interfere 
with public functions. Dows v. Chicago, 
78 U. S. 108 (11 Wall.). See also P. 
S. P. & L. Co. v. City of Seattle, 300 
Fed. 441. 

In the latter case, the basis for suit 
was a street car purchase contract be- 
tween the City of Seattle and the power 
company as to the division of taxes for 
the year in issue, under the terms of 
the contract, and the tax was admittedly 
valid and delinquent, and the proper 
county officials were proceeding in the 
collection. 

Neither the county nor the State were 
parties to the contract. The court also 
held that the plaintiff had a plain and 
adequate, although not as speedy a rem- 
edy at law. 

Under the laws of Washington, “the 
tax assessed upon each item of personal 
property assessed shall be a lien upon 
such personal property * * * from the 
date upon which the same is listed with 
and valued by the county assessor, * * * 
and no sale or transfer shall in any way 
affect the lien.” Sec. 11272, Rem. 
Comp. St. 

Sec. 104, Chap. 150, Laws Extraerdi- 
nary Session, Washington, 1925, “the 
tax assessed upon each lien of personal 
property assessed shall be a lien upon 
such property.” 

The property is entered upon the per- 
sonal property tax roll of the defendant 
county and stands as an assessment 
against the main track and siding, equal- 
ized by the county board and apportioned 
as provided by law, although it is con- 
tended by the defendant that the State 
Tax Commission sought only to assess 
“the contract” between the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation and the 
plaintiff. 


Upon the record the tax is upon the 
railway personal property and is there- 
fore a lien, and casts a cloud upon all 
of the property until removed by decree 
of court or payment, and the complaint 
discloses equitable jurisdiction. 


Tax Levy Creates Cloud 
On Title to Property 

The Washington courts have held 
without any dissent that from the time 
that the taxes are spread upon the tax 
roll until paid or set aside by decree of 


court, there is created “a substantial 
cloud upon the title of the property” 
(Benn v. Chehalis County, 11 Wash. 


134); and, in Phelan vy. Smith, 22 Wash. 
397; that complete and adequate remedy 
at law was not afforded where the treas- 
urer was threatening to sell personal 
property for the satisfaction of personal 
property tax levied thereon; and applied 
the same rule in Northwestern Lumber 
Co. v. Chehalis County, 24 Wash. 626; 
and affirmed the same remedy in Phil- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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Finance 






TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Currency 








The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on May 23 and 24 were announced on 
May 25: 

Application to Organize Received. 

The Borough National Bank of Brook- 
lyn in New York, N. Y., capital, $200,000; 
correspondent, Max Weinbaum, 34 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


The National Bank for Savings in Los 
Angeles, Calif., capital, $300,000; cor- 
respondent, W. C. Evans, 401 H. W. Hell- 
man Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Application to Convert Received. 

The Peoples National Bank of Cam- 


Application to Organize Approved. 


of The Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Camden, Tenn. 


Change of Title. 
May The Linden National Bank, 
Linden, N. J., to “The Linden National 
Bank and Trust Company.” 


99. 


ave 


Voluntary Liquidation. 

May 23: The Hugo National Bank, 
Hugo, Colo., capital, $35,000; effective 
May +17, 1927; liquidation agents, Harry 
E. Tandy and Paul R. Papke, Hugo, Colo. 
Absorbel by The First National Bank of 
Hugo, No. 8489. 


Consolidation. 

The Second National Bank 
of Warren, Ohio, capital, $200,000; The 
Western Reserve National Bank of War- 
ren, Ohio, capital, $400,000; consolidated 


der the charter and corporate title of 
“The Second National Bank of Warren,” 
No. 2479, with capital stock of $350,000. 





under the Act of November 7, 1918, un- 


U. S. Treasury Statement 





May 23, 1927. , 
(Made Public May 25, 1927.) 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ..... 2,500,124.55 
Internal-revenue_ re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ...... a 3,559,643.21 
Miscellaneous internal 
FEVENUE ccecccecd 1,454,809.09 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 901,122.63 
Total ordimary receipts $8,415,699.28 
Public debt receipts..... 290,597.00 
Balance previous day.. 163,764,671.46 
| sbSrehieee $172,470,968.24 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures.. $4,951,642.16 
Interest on public debt. 2,885,711.37 
Refunds of receipts..... 753,307.74 
Panama Canal........ 13,775.13 
Operations in special ac- 
ee $6nee 142,943.66 
Adjusted service certifi- 
MOON TUNES 6 i028 s ances 80,910.58 
Civil service retirement 
oo rer ve 17,045.51 
Investment of trust 
funds ...... seccesece 295,4§1.46 
Total ordinary expen- 
GOMER, Ss iaseax ses -»  $9,140,817.61 
Other public debt ex- 
PENGitUTES 2 0. scecccee 898,590.25 
Balance today........-. 162,431,560.38 


Tota) ...cccscvcceces $172 470,068.28 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 








A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 
1. Makes it unnecessary for an over- 
seas manufacturer to investigate 


the standing of an American Im- 
porter. 


&. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


8. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of ine 
ternational business. 


T8E EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥, 


District Representatives 





Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Franciseg 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY¥ 


invite inquiry 
regarding facilities 
and securities of the 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 14 states 
serving 2,300,000 popula- 
tion in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$71,000,000 


ao" 
61 Broadway ees 
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Taxation: 


Income From Trust 
To Maker as Sole 
Payee Held Taxable 


Court of Claims Dismisses 
Petition in the Case of 
George I. Alden 
Will. 


Epwarp T. Esty, AS EXECUTOR OF THE 
Witt or Georce I. ALDEN, DECEASED, 
v. UniteD STATES; CouRT OF CLAIMS, 
No. 873. 

Income from a trust to the maker 
thereof by the terms of which the maker 
alone had control of the net income, and 
no right was reserved to the trustees as 
to any part of the net income which the 
maker might not request, is taxable un- 
der Section 219 (d) of the 1918 Revenue 
Act. The+Court of Claims held to this 
effect hérein. 

The decision of the court, by Judge 
Moss, is as follows: 

On August 24, 1912, plaintiff’s de- 
cedent, George I. Alden, executed and 
delivered to Albert H. Stone, Edward T. 
Estey, and to himself, a certain trust 
instrument by the terms of which he 
conveyed certain properties to, said 
trustees, with direction and authority to 
collect the income and make disposition 
thereof during the lifetime of plaintiff’s 
decedent. After the death of the ben- 
eficiaries under the trust the entire in- 
come was to be used for certain chari- 
table and educational purposes. The in- 
strument was several times modified, but 
the particular provision involved in this 
controversy was never altered. It is 
contained in clause 2 of the original con- 
veyance, and is as follows: “The trus- 
tees shall pay, as often as requested to 
me during my lifetime the net cash in- 
come of the said trust fund; and they 
may further pay to me from time to 
time, as much of the principal as they 
may in their judgment deem advisable. 


Included Entire Amount. 

During the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 
plaintiff’s decedent requested the pay- 
ment of only a part of net income, and 
the trustees paid to him only the amount 
so requested. However, he included in 
his tax return for each of said years the 
entire net income as if the whole amount 
had been actually received, and paid the 
tax for each year computed on the in- 
come shown by his returns. Later, plain- 
tiff’s decedent filed a claim for refund 
based on the contention that he should 
have included in his tax returns only 
that amount of the income which had 
actually been received by him. This 
claim was rejected by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and this action is 
for the recovery of same. The amount 
involved is $70,894.59. 

The tax in this case was collected un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 
1057, the applicable provisions of which 
are as follows: 

“Sec. 210. That, in lieu of the taxes 
imposed by subdivision (a) of section 1 
of the Revenue Act of 1916 and by sec- 
tion 1 of the Revenue Act of 1917, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income 
of every individual a normal tax at the 
following rates: * * *” 

(Here follow the rates.) 

“Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed 
by sections 210 and 211 shall apply to 
the income of estates or of any kind of 
property held in trust, including— * * * 

“(4) Income which is to be distributed 
to the beneficiaries periodically, whether 
or not at regular intervals, and the in- 
come collected by a guardian of an in- 
fant to be held or distributed as the 
court may direct. * * * 


“(d) In cases under paragraph (4) of | 


subdivision (a), and in the case of any 
income of an estate during the period 
of adminisiration or settlement per- 
mitted by subdivision (c) to be deducted 
from the net income upon which tax is 
to be paid by the fiduciary, the tax shall 
not be paid by the fiduciary, but there 
shall be included in computing the net 
income of each beneficiary his distribu- 
tive share, whether distributed or not, 
of the net income of the estate, or trust 
for the taxable year, or, if his net in- 
come for such taxable year is computed 
upon the basis of a period different from 
that upon the basis of which the net in- 
come of the estate or trust is computed, 


then his distributive share of the net | 


income of the estate or trust for any 
accounting period of such estate or trust 
ending within the fiscal or calendar year 
upon the basis of which such _ bene- 
ficiary’s net income is computed. In 
such cases the beneficiary shall, for the 
purpose of the normal tax, be allowed 
as credits in addition to the credits al- 
lowed to him under section 216, his pro- 
portionate share of such amounts speci- 
fied in subdivisions (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 216 as are received by the estate 
or trust.” 


Court Unable to Agree. 


It is the contention of plaintiff that 
the provision of the trust deed that “The 
trustees shall pay as often as requested 
to me during my lifetime the net cash 
income from said trust fund * * *,” cre- 
ated and vested in plaintiff’s decedent a 
general power of appointment and that 
he acquired no property in said income, 
and did not under the language of the 
act of 1918 above set forth become a 
beneficiary of the net cash income of the 
trust fund, until he had exercised his 
power of appointment by requesting its 
payment and collecting same. The court 
is unable to agree with this theory. 

Under the terms of the trust instru- 
ment the trustees were required to pay 
to plaintiff's decedent not merely such 
part of the net income as he might re- 
quest but to pay the entire amount at 
such times as he might request. No 
right whatever was reserved to the 
trustees as to any part of the net income 
which he might not request. Plaintiff's 
decedent was the unqualified owner of 
the net income. It was held by the 
trustees subject to payment 
founder of the trust “as often 


as re- 


quested.” The trustees were Ot author- 5 


to the | 
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Trusts 


Authority Is Not Had by Court of Claims 
To Compute Tax by Special Assessment 


Jurisdiction Is Conditioned Upon Payment, Application 
for Refund and Denial of the Same. 


THe WILLIAMSPORT WIRE RopPE Co. V. 
UNITED StaTEs; Court oF CLAIMS, No. 
863. 

The Court of Claims ts without 
jurisdiction in special: assessment 
cases until the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has acted, the Court 
of Claims held hercin. 

The court held i+ is without au- 
thority to compute the tox under the 
relief provision of the 1918 Rev- 
enue Act, has no means to compel 
the Commissioner to apply special 
assessment, and has no jurisdiction 
until the Comnussioner exacts taxes 
under sections 827 and 328 of the 
act and the same are paid thereun- 
der and a refund is asked and re- 
fusedd, 

The publication of the full text of 
the decision of the court, by Judge 
Booth was beyun in the issue of 
May 25, and is concluded as follows: 
“(4) Intangible property bona fide 

paid in for stock or shares prior to 

March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceed- 

ing (a) the actual cash value of such 

property at the time paid in, (b) the par 
value of the stock or shares issued there- 
for, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cen- 
tum of the par value of the total stock 


or shares of the corporation outstanding 


on March 3, 1917, whichever is lowest. 


Basis for Computation 
Of Intangible Property 


“(5) Intangible property bona 
paid in for stock or shares on or after 
March 8, 1917, in an amount not exceed- 
ing (a) the actual cash value of such 
property at the time paid in, (b) the par 
value of the stock or shares issued there- 
for, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cen- 
tum of the par value of the total stock 
or shares of the corporation outstanding 
at the beginning of the taxable year, 
whichever is lowest, provided, that in no 


aggregate 25 per centum of the 
value of the total stock or shares of the 
corporation outstanding at the beginning 
of the taxable year; but 

“(b) <As used in this title the term 
‘invested capital’ does not include bor- 
rowed capital. 

“(c) There shall be deducted from in- 
vested capital as above defined a per- 
centage thereof equal to the percentage 
which the amount of inadmissible assets 





missible assets held during the taxable 
year. 
“(d) The invested capital for ayy pe- 
| for such period, but in the case of a cor- 
poration making a return for a frac- 
tional part of a year, it shall (except for 


division (a) of section 311) be the same 
fractional part of such average invested 
capital. 

“The average invested capital for the 
‘ e ° 
pre-war period shall be determined by 
dividing the number of years within that 
period during the whole of which the 
corporation was in existence into the 
sum of the average invested capital for 
such years.” 





| 
| Court Without Authority 


To Compute the Tax 

A tax case in this court a suit 
against the United States founded under 
our jurisdictional act (section 145, Ju- 
dicial Code) upon a law of Congress. 

The right to sue for internal revenue 

tax is conditioned upon its payment, ap- 
| plication for a return and denial of the 
same. Rock Island, Arkansas & Louis- 
iana R. R. Co. v. United States, 254 U.S. 
141. 

Under the allegations of the petition, 
heretofore recited, it is obvious that the 
present suit is for a recovery of“An al- 
leged illegal tax exaction resulting from 
the alleged failure of the Commissioner 
to apply to plaintiff’s tax return the ap- 
plicable sections of the revenue law, i. e., 
327 and 328, supra. Plaintiff 
does not allege that if section 301 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 has been legally ap- 
plied in the assessment and levy of, the 
taxes involved, an over or illegal assess- 
ment follows, and judgment for the 
amount paid thereunder is recoverable. 

On the contrary, the gravamen of the 
complaint is that sections 327 and 528 of 
the statute are the applicable sections of 
the law under which the assessment and 
levy should have been made, and if so 
made, would result in a difference of 
$100,000 in the amount paid and what 
should have been paid. The court is 
manifestly without authority to compute 
a tax under sections 327 and 328 of the 
revenue law. 

The Commissioner has refused to ap- 
ply the sections as requested, and we 
have no means to compel him to do so. 
Sections 327 and 328 of the statute point 
out the method to be pursued by the 
Commissioner in applying special assess- 
} ment. 

In his office, and available to him, are 


is 


sections 


ized to invest any uncolected portion, 
nor to add same to the principal, nor to 
make any other disposition of it. They 
did have authority under clause.10 of 
the trust instrument “to use as much of 
| the income during my lifetime as I may 
request in writing * * * for the promo- 
tion of the objections set forth in clause 
11, and may add to the principal so much 
of the income, from time to time, as I 
may request in writing.” It does not ap- 
pear that this authority was ever exer- 
cised. Plaintilf’s decedent alone had the 
disposition of the net income, and it is 
taxable under section 219 (d) which pro- 
vides that “there shall be included in 
computing the net income of each ben- 
eficiary his distributive share, whether 
distributed or not, of the net income of 
the trust.” 

It is the judgment of the court that 
plaintiff's petition be, and the same is 
hereby, dismissed. 


May * 1927, ’ 








| 
fide | Remedy Available 


case shall the total amount included un- | 
der paragraphs (4) and (5) exceed in the | 
par | 


is of the amount of admissible and inad- | 


| the purpose of paragraph (2) of sub- | 





the facts, the records, voluminous and 
important, upon which the Commissioner 
relies in making comparisons with repre- 
sentative corporations engaged in a like 
trade or business, and upon no possible 
hypothesis has the court any means of 
knowing, in the absence of an official 
computation by the Commissioner, what 
the amount of plaintiff’s tax would be 
under the conditions set forth in the law. 

Until the Commissioner has acted, and 
the record of his actions is before the 
court, we are powerless to determine 
that he should have done something 
which under the law he positively re- 
fuses to do. ‘ 

Plaintiff admits that internal revenue 
taxes are justly due’ from it to the 
United States. The issue presented by 
the petition goes only to the amount. 
We are not asked to set aside the assess- 
ment and levy made under section 301 
and award judgment for all the taxes 
paid thereunder. The relief sought by 
the plaintiff is a judgment founded upon 
a law of Congress under which the plain- 
tiff ha¥ not incurred a tax liability, un- 
der which it has been assessed no taxes, 
and under which it has paid no taxes. 


Plaintiff Mistook 


The plaintiff’s taxes were assessed un- 
der section 301. They were levied and 
collected under that section, and no com- 
plaint is made that if the section is ap- 
plicable the amount assessed and paid is 
illegal. The plaintiff, in our view of the 
case, has mistaken the remedy. As said 
by the Supreme Court in the Rock Island 
case, supra, “Men must turn square cor- 
ners when they deal with the Govern- 
ment. If it attaches even purely formal 
conditions to its consent to be sued those 
conditions must be complied’ with.” 
Clearly the plaintiff has paid no taxes 


| under sections 327 and 328 of the statute. 


The Commissioner has not levied or as- 
sessed any under the sections, and no 
claim for refund has been made or re- 
fused for any sum o- sums exacted of 
the plaintiff under the above sections. 
What sum the Commissioner might ex- 
act or might have exacted under the 
special assessment provisions “ relied 
upon is a problem with which under the 
petition we are not concerned, and until 
he does apply the provisions the court 


riod shall be the average invested capital | is powerless to proceed. 


In addition to what has been said, the 
provisions of the revenue law authoriz- 
ing special assessment confer upon the 
Commissioner discretionary power. He 
is vested by Congress with the right to 
determine from the facts of each case 
when the abnormal conditions obtain to 
warrant the application of the law, which 
by its very terms indicates that only in 
exceptional cases is he to resort thereto. 

The plaintiff does not question the au- 
thority of Congress to confer the juris- 
diction upon the Cgmmissioner, and does 


| not. challenge in the petition his good 


faith or charge abuse of discretion in 
refusing it classification under the spe- 
cial assessment sections. Plaintiff did 
not in the beginning question the amount 
of taxes it should pay, the return made 
by it, and the taxes due as per the same 
were voluntarily paid. No complaint was 
lodged against the exaction until addi- 
tional taxes were assessed and de- 
manded. 


Demurrer Sustained 


| Against Taxpayer 


Then for the first time the plaintiff in- 
sists upon its alleged right to special 
assessment. Then and only then was 
the Commissione-: acquainted with its 
allegations of an abnormal status and 
the many unusual factors which | pre- 
vented him from ascertaining invested 
capital under section 326. The presump- 
tion is that the Commissioner discharged 
his duty under the law. In the absence 
of any information to the contrary, we 
may not presume that the Commissioner 
found the statutory difficulties which 
precluded an assessment under section 
301. 

On the contrary, his inaction indicates 
that ne such difficulties were encoun- 
tered. We are without jurisdiction to 
substitute our judgment for the Com- 
missioner’s until he exacts taxes under 
sections 327 and 328 and the same are 
paid thereunder, and a refund asked and 
refused. We are without jurisdiction to 
award a judgment as claimed upon the 
court’s computation of what might under 
the law be due. Louisiana v. McAdoo, 
234 U. S. 627; United States v. Babcock, 
250 U. S. 828; Ray Consolidated Copper 
Co. v. United States, 268 U. S. 373. 

The demurrer to the first item of the 
petition will be sustained and as to that 
item the petition is dismissed. It is so 
ordered. 

May 2, 1927. 


Income From Trust Fund 
Found Taxable to Estate 


In the case of the appeal of Ernest P. 
Waud and The Northern Trust Co., Ex- 
ecutors, Estate of George F. Griffin, No. 
5612, Board of Tax Appeals, it was held 
that the annual income from a trust fund 
is taxable as income to the estate of 
such deceased beneficiary, where under 
the will of a decedent the income of a 
trust fund was payable to a designated 
beneficiary for a period of years, or, in 
the event of the death of such beneficiary, 
was payable to his estate, and the hene- 
ficiary had died. 

The Board therefore held that the in- 
come from a trust fund is taxable to the 
estate of the deceased beneficiary, and 
the profits from the sale of assets of the 
estate are taxable gains although they 
may constitute part of the GOrPUSs, 
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Executors 


Liability Carried 
As Lump Sum Is 
Properly Deductible 


Court of Claims Rules for 
Plaintiff in Case In- 
volving Income 


Tax. 


PITTSBURGH HOTELS COMPANY, 
PORATION, V. UNITED STATES; 
or CLAIMS, No. 866. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is not warranted in disallowing the de- 
duction of a liability carried on the books 
of a taxpayer where the liability is en- 
tered as = lump sum, instead of being 
accrued, the Court of Claims held herein. 

The decision of the court, by Judge 
Booth, is as follows: 


A Cor- 
Court 


This is a tax case and involves a claim 
for two alleged overassessments upon 
plaintiff’s income and excess-profits re- 
turn for the year 1919. The additional 
tax exacted was paid under protest, a 
refund askeg and refused, hence no juris- 
dictional question appears. 

Pennsylvania Corporation. 

The plaintiff is a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration, engaged in the hotel business, 
this suit cohcerning alone its ownership 
and operation of the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The first item of the 
suit seeks a judgment for $10,262.25, 
with interest, and right of recovery is 
rested upon section 214 (a) (%) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1066, which 
provides in terms as follows: 

“* * * That in computing net income 
there shall be allowed as deductions: 

“*(1) All the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on any trade or 
business. * * *” 

The second item for the recovery of 
judgment for the sum of $9,991.06, with 
interest, is predicated upon (8) of sec- 
tion 214 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
40 Stat. 1067, which provides as follows: 

“Section 214 (a) That in computing 
net income there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions: * * * 

“(8) A reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including 
a reasonable allowance for obsolescence.” 


Contract for Lighting. 

The first item is the result of a situa- 
tion growing out of a difference between 
contract rates to supply the plaintiff 
with heat and light and an increase over 
and above the contract rates subse- 
quently allowed the corporations furnish- 
ing plaintiff with heat and light by the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania. Plaintiff company in 1914, by ex- 
press .contracts with the Allegheny 
County Steam Heating Company and the 
Duquesne Light Company, obtained from 
said companies a fixed price for supply- 
ing heat and light to it for a period of 
years. On September 8, 1917, the heat- 
ing company filed with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the State a new tariff, 
effective October 8, 1917. On May f, 
1918. The new tariffs of both companies 
increased the rates to be charged the 
plaintiff over the contract rates stipu- 
lated in the contracts of 1914. The heat- 
ing and light companies billed the plain- 
tiff at the new rates, approved by the 
commission, and the plaintiff paid the 
contract rates, the differences amounting 
for the period involved to $36,650.92. 
The reason for plaintiff's withholding 
payment of the difference between the 
public-service rate and the contract rate 
is found in the fact that one H. C. Frick, 
during the year 1919, had with the same 
heating and light companies a contract 
for service similar in terms to plaintiff’s 
contract with the same companies, and 
Frick, in August, 1919, lodged a com- 
plaint with the Public Service Commis- 
sion to test the right of the companies 
to charge and collect a rate in excess of 
the rates stipulated in his contract. The 
controversy finally reached the courts, re- 
sulting in a decision adverse to Frick’s 
contention, whereupon on February 11, 
1925, the plaintiff paid to the heating 
and light companies the balance due un- 
der their bills, the record in the present 
case disclosing that the plaintiff did, on 
December 31, 1919, set up on its books 
of account the amounts due the heating 
and light companies for the year at the 
public-service rate. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in reviewing plain- 
tiff’s return for the year 1919, disallowed 
this item as a legal deduction from plain- 
tiff’s income, and charged back to plain- 
tiff’s total income return the full amount 
thereof, resulting in the assessment, 
levy, and collection of an additional tax 
thereon of $10,262.25. The Commissioner 
justifies his ruling upon the grounds that 
while the plaintiff did, as of right, keep 
its books of account upon’ the accrual 
basis, it did not monthly, as bills for light 
and heat were rendered, accrue the same 
as a liability at the public-service rate, 
but only at the contract rate, waiting un- 
til the last day of the year 1919 to 
charge in a lump sum as a liability the 
full amount of the difference between 
what was actualy paid at the contract 
rate and what was not paid at the public- 
service rate. Obviously the plaintiff did 
not pay the heating and light companies 
the public-service rate, awaiting the final 
determination of the legality of the rate 
in the Frick case. And it is correspond- 
ingly clear that the companies did not 
insist upon or enforcapayments; but this 
fact is not sufficient in view of the reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner to warrant 
his refusal of a deduction carried by the 
plaintiff upon its books as a liability. 


Returns on Accrual Basis. 

Article IIL of Regulation 45, among 
other things, provides: 

“A person making returns on an ac- 
erual basis has the right-to deduct all 
authorized allowances, whether paid in 
cash or set up as a liability, and it fol- 
lows that if he does not within any year 
pay or accrue certain of his expenses, in- 


| terest, taxes or other charges, and makes 
no deduction therefor, he cannot deduct 
gm the iycome of the next or apy sub- ) 
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Partnerships 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Starzdard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by & inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for referenc: 


PEDUCTIONS: Liability: 


Accrual Basis: 


Section 214, 1918 Act—Com. 


missioner not warranted in disallowing deduction of liability carried on 
books as a lump sum, instead of being accrued, where books of taxpayer are 
kept on accrual basis, under section 214, 1918 Act.—Pittsburgh Hotels Co. vy. 
United States (Court of Claims.) —Yearly Index Page 884, Col, 4 (Volume II.) 


DPEDUCTICLE LOSS: Loss on Account of Good Will.—Where plaintiff pur. 

chased 65 per cent interest in partnership and paid bonus for good will in 
addition to inventory value thereof and later sold one-third interest. in entire 
business, receiving nothing for good will, held, plaimtiff’s deductible loss on 
account of good will was one-third of amount paid by him for good will, there 
being no evidence of value of good will in remaining 35 per cent of business at 


time of plaintiff’s purchase—Brewer, Collector, v. 


Orr. (Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 884, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


NCOME: 


Trust: Maker: Trustees: Section 219(d), 1918 Act—Income from 


* trust to maker thereof, providing maker alone had control of net income 
and no right reserved to trustees as to any part of net income which maiaker 
might not request, held to be taxable under section 219(d) of 1918 Act.— 
Edward T. Esty, Ex., v. United States (Court of Claims.)—Yearly Index Page 


884, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


REMEDY: Equity: Illegal Taxes.—Where State tax commission aSsessed 
contract of purchase of railroad facilities from United States agency hold- 
ing title to property pending payment in full, held: Taxpayers subject to jllegal 
taxation, involving improper tax liens, vexatious litigation or irremediable 
damage, may resort to equity instead of law courts.—Port Angeles W. R. R, 
Co. v. Clallam County, Washington (District Court, Western District of Wash. 
ington.)—Yearly Index Page 883, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


Taxpayer Subjected to Legal Tax 
Ruled to Have Redress in Equity Court 


Decision Rendered in District Court in Washingtonin Suit 
Involving Railroad Company. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


lips v. Thurston County, 35 Wash. 187; 
in Spokane & East. Trust Co. v. Spokane 
County, 70 Wash. 48; and in State v. 
Turner, 113 Wash. 214. 

In State ex rel. S. & I. E. R. Co. v. 
State Board of Equalization, 75 Wash. 
90, the court said: 

“An original action on the equity side 
of the court, where evidence may be 
received bearing upon the merits of the 
proper amount of the relator’s assess- 
ment, as well as the alleged arbitrary 
and unlawful action of the Board of 
Equalization, is, in our opinion, the only 
practical remedy available to the relator, 
since the board of equalization for 1912 
has been dissolved * * *.” 

And State procedure in such actions 
should be given weight in Federal courts. 
Commingo v. National Bank, 101 U. S. 
153; McConihay v. Wright, 121 U. S. 201. 


Judicial Opinions 


On Remedy in Equity 

The allegations of the bill, for present 
purposes, must be taken as true, and 
jurisdiction in a court of equity to re- 
move a cloud upen a title to personal 
property is recognized in a Federal court 
by Sec. 8 of the Act of March 38, 1875, 
incorporated into Sec. 57 of the Judicial 
Code (See Thompson v. Emmett Irriga- 
tion District, 227 Fed. 861); and to 
supersede this jurisdiction a legal rem- 
edy must be plain, adequate, and as com- 
plete, practical and efficient to the ends 
of justice in its prompt administration 
as the equitable remedy. Walla Walla 
vy. Walla Walla Water Co., 172 U. S. 1. 

Frequently, parties illegally taxed 
would be subjected to vexatious litiga- 
tion or suffer irremediablé damage, if re- 
sort to legal remedy consisted only in 
payment under protest and an action to 
recover back the money. See U. P. R. 
Co. v. Cheyenne, 113 U. S. 516. 

In this case the court said: 

“Even the cloud cast upon his title 


sequent year any amounts then paid in 
liquidation of the previous year’s lia- 
bilities.” 

The plaintiff was not a party to the 
Frick litigation. It was clearly suscepti- 
ble to legal proceedings to collect the 
full amount of the bills rendered by the 
companies, and assuredly it is not to be 
denied a legal deduction when compliance 
with the regulations is not denied. The 
charge was made upon its books of ac- 
count. The sum was entered, it is true, 
in a lump sum, but it appears as a lia- 
bility.. The amount is not disputed and 
no bad faith imputed. The Commis- 
sioner allowed precisely similar items of 
deduction for the years 1920 and 1921, 
and it is difficult to perceive upon what 
basis an exception was made as to the 
year 1919. Judgment for the amount 
claimed will be awarded. 

Computation Involved. 

The second item is one of fact. The 
statute allows the deduction and the com- 
putation only is involved. In ascertain- 
ing a reasonable allowance for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear of property, includ- 
ing obsolestence, the Commissioner has 
promulgated a regulation to which the 
plaintiff takes no exception. Plaintiff 
insists that under’ the regulation it is 
entitled to 3% per cent of the building’s 
cost, and the Commissioner allowed but 
2 per cent. We will not discuss the fact. 
The plaintiff presents witnesses to estab- 
lish its contention and the defendant of- 
fers contradictory testimony. Under the 
revenue law the Commissioner’s duty to 
first compute the allowance is manifest. 
Nothing in the testimony of the plaintiff, 
expert in character, is of such certainty 
as to warrant us in concluding that an 
injustice,has been done in this particular 
instance. The defendant meets the issue 
squarely, and we are ngt convinced from 
the record that the Commissioner should 
have allowed more than was allowed. In 
addition to this the plaintiff in previous 
years was content with the 2 per cent 
deduction allowed by the Commissioner, 
and made no protest. The same objec- 
tions now interposed were available 
then. This item of the petition will be 
dismissed. r 

Judgment for plaintiff. is so 
« dered. 


May 2, 19275 


And it 
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'U. §. 609, 


by a tax under which such a sale could 
be made, would be a grievance which 
would entitle him to go into a court of 
equity for relief. Numerous cases to this 
effect are cited in Cooley on Laxation, 
543.” 

In the Ohio Tax Cases, 232 OU. S. 576, 
the court said: 

“Right to invoke the equity jurisdic 
tion is clear, for the act specifically 
creates a lien upon the reat estate of 
appellants from the cloud of Which they 
seek to free it, and the bills allege 
threatened irreparable injury through 
the enforcement of the penalties and 
coercive features.” 

In the Clearwater Timber Company y, 

Shoshone County, 155 Fed. 612, on page 
630, the court said: 
f “When, however, the collection of an 
illegal tax on personal property involves 
a threat or irreparable injury and incon- 
venience to the public, an injunction may 
issue, Thus when the business and traf- 
fic of a railroad company will be stopped 
by a seizure of its cars an injunction is 
proper. Pome roy, Equity Juris prudence, 
ith Ed, Vol. 4, page 4169, Sec. 1796,” 

The law of Washington, as the law of 
Georgia, gives no right of action to re- 
cover taxes voluntarily paid, ewen under 
protest, on the ground that they were 
illegally assessed. 1 

Justice Taft, for the Court, in Schler 
v. Callaway, 267 U.S, 478, said: 

“The remedy to be taken by the tax. 
payer against excessive assessment is 
by petition in equity ** *." No reason 
existed why a Federal court sitting in 
the same Jurisdiction might mot grant 
equitable relief to the taxpayer against 
exceptions on the assessments, provided 
there be stated in the bill grounds for 
Federal equity jurisdiction. 

“It was properly in equity because 
there was no adequate remedy at law 
the assessments being final, except as 
subject to equity jurisdiction. The 
Georgia law gives no right of action to 
recover taxes voluntarily paid, even un- 
der protest, on the ground that theyvwere 
illegally assessed and collected.” 

By the same token, this =applies to 

taxes unlawfully assessed. 
The taxes being spread without lim. 
itations upor the tax roll agzainst the 
railway property owned by the United 
States, cast a cloud upon such property, 
to the removal of which a court of equity 
alone can do substantial justice. 
King County, Washington, v. 
Ry. Co. 196 Fed. 323, 


See 
Nor.. Pac, 


Tender Unnecessary 
Where Tax Is Illegal 


The property being exempt and the 
tax illegal, no tender was necessary, 
Lewiston Water & Power Co. v. Austin 
County, 24 Wash, 371; Fargo v. Hat, 
195 U.S. 490. 

Until the title to the propeaiy is con- 
veyed, the power in the State to tax the 
tangible property does not obtain. The 
payment of the purchase price is a con- 
dition precedent to obtaining title, and 
the State cannot be permitted to em- 
barrass this title by sale of any of the 
property for taxes, See U. P. R. Co. y, 
McShane, 59 U. S. 444, - 

The defendants say that only plain- 
tiff’s interest in “the contract”? was as- 
sessed; but on the tax roll, which is con- 
trolling, it is assessed against, “Main 
Track, 35 Miles,” and “Siding, 4.7 Miles,” 

The Supreme Court in Choctaw C. & 
G. R. Co. v: Harrison, 235 WU. S, 292, 
held an imposed tax of 2 per centum on 
gross receipts from the total production 
of coal from the mine held winder lease 
of Indian patent containing xestrictions 
on alienation for 25 years, Could not be 
collected; and in Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 
257 U. S. 501, held that a tax on the net 
income derived by lessee from lease of 
restricted Indian land, was unlawful, 

In Jaybird Mining Co. v. Wier, 271 
an ad valorem tax assessed 
on the ore in the bins on restricted In- 
dian lands, the royallies on the equitable 
interest Of the Indians not having been 
segregated, was denied. Flere, the as- 
sessment is not limited to income or in- 
terest, but is assessed against the entire 
property. - 

The interest of the plaintif in the con- 
tract, no doubt, is property——intangible, 
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Deduretion Allowed 
For Business Loss 


Involving Good Vill 


Owner Paid Bonus at Time 
of Purchase, but Re: 
ceived Nothing 
in Sale. 


L. P. Brewer, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVEN UE, PLAINTIFF IN F2RRor, V. Rop- 
ERT Orr, Jr; Circurr Court or Ap- 
PEALS, SrxTH Circuit. 

The plaintiff in this case purchased a 65 
per cemt interest in a pPaxtnership and 
paid & bonus for good will in addition to 
the inventory value thereof. He later 
sold a@ One-third interest in the entire 
business and received nothing for good 
will, Khe court held that the plaintiff's 
deductible loss on account of good will 
was One-third of the amount paid by him 
for good will, there being no evidence 
of the value of the good will in the re- 
maining 35 per cent of the business at 
the timae of the plaintiff’s purchase. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Error to the District Court of the 
United States, Middle District of Ten- 
nessee. y 

Per Curiam: Prior to March 1, 1913, 
defendant in error became one of three ’ 
partners in a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness irt Nashville, Tenn., operating un- 
der the firm name of Orr, Mizell & 
Murrey. On September 1, 1919, he pur- 
chased the interests of his co-partners 
thereira €65 per cent of the whole), pay- 
ing them, in addition to the inventory 
value thereof, a bonus of $20,500, which 
was thereafter carried on the books of 
his COmmpany as good will. Mizell and 
Murrey immediately established a com- 
peting business, represemting to their 
former customers that they were in fact 
the old’ firm. One year later Orr sold to 
Waltom Cunningham an wnidivided one- 
third imterest in the entire business, con- 
sisting of merchandise, accounts, fix- 
tures, and all other assets of the com- 
pany. Cunningham refused to pay any- 
thing for good will, In his income tax 
returm for 1920, Orr claimed a loss of 
$20,500 in good will. The claim was 
disallowed, and after paying his taxes 
for that year, Orr brought this suit to 
recover the taxes he had paid as a re- 
sult of the disallowance of that item. 
The case was tried by agreement be- 
fore the court without a jury, 

Exceptions Not Sufficient, 

Seasonable requests by the Government 
for fimdings of fact were not made, and 
the exceptions which it filed to those 
made by the court are not sufficient to 
raise any question as to their correct- 
ness. The findings were Substantially 
the same as the facts averred in the dec- 
laration. Under the assignments of er- 
ror the question presented to us is 
whether the facts found by the lower 
court warranted a judgment against the 
Government in an amount representing 
the difference between taxes paid by’ 
plaintifE for the year 1920 and what 
he would have paid had he been allowed 
as a loss the $20,500.00 which he paid 
to his former partners. 

Profits and losses from the sale of 
good will are concededly taken into ac- 
count in the assessment of income taxes. 
Section 214-a, subdivision 4, of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, provides that in com- 
puting net income there shall be allowed 
as deductions “losses sustained during 
the taxable year and mot compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred 
in trade or business.” It is, we think, 
indisputalhe that losses Occurring in trade 
or business which are deductible as such 
in Computing not income are only such 
losses as have been realized, 


Sales With Profit, 

If plaintiff had sold at a profit a ones 
third interest in the good will he pur- 
chased from his former partners, he 
could not have been charged as income 
with the increase in the book value of 
the entire good will, but only with the 
profit derived from that part which he 
sold. Good will may fiuctuate in value, 
and there is no way of arriving at losses 
or profits thereon for income purposes 
except by comparison of sale receipts 
with cost or with the value as of March 1 
1913, if it was acquired prior to that 
date. Plaintiff contends that the sale 
of September 1, 1920, demonstrated that 
the good will of the firm had been wholly 
lost’ or destroyed durin the tax year, 
and for that reason he was entitled te 
deduct the value of the whole of it fro 
income. Upon that theory it is ie 
to se why the claim of loss was limited 
to 65 per cent as of March 1, 1913, Ace 
cepting the finding of the trial court that 
there was asale and transfer of one-third 
of the good will on September 1, 1920, 
and nothing appearing to indicate what 
the 35 pet cent was worth March 1, 1913, 
it is clear, we think, under the principles 
announced in Fire Insurance Co, vy, Male 
ley, 256 Fed. 583; Fink v. Mutual Life 
Insurance Co,, 267 Fed. 96c; Miles v. Safe 
Deposit Co, 259 U. S. 247; New York 
Insurance Co, v. Edwards, 271 U. S. 109, 
that plaintiff's deductibTe loss on this ace 
count was one-third of the $20,500.00, 
What amount he should recover because 
of such allowance is not ascertainable 
from this record, since it contains no ree 
port of his return for the year'in quese 
tion. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings cone 
sistent with this opinion. 

May 11, 1927. 


oe 
Whether it can be assessed for taxes 
need not now concern this court, 

The assessment is made against the 
tangible property, title to which js in the 
United States. The board of equalizae 
tiom is dissolved, and equity alone can 
afford relief, , 

The motion to dismiss is denied, and 
the motion for a temporary restraininge 
order is granted. 

C.F. Dietrich concurs. 

C. J., Dietrich concurs 

May 6, 1927, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Commerce 


ter Concessions 
Void Favored Nation 
Trade With Spain 


Basis of Tariff on American 
Goods Superceded by Agree- 
ment With England 
and France. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
April 24 to all merchandise properly 
documented which had left the port of 
origin for Spain before April 15. 

As soon as there are further develop- 
ments’ to report, additional announce- 
ments will be made. A more detailed 
explanation of the circumstances fol- 
lows: (In this connection attention is 
called to the announcement of the 
changed conditions published in Com- 
merce Reports for May 2, 1927, page 
3809). 

The commercial arrangement of Au- 


gust 1, 1906, between the United States 


and Spain, which was to have expired 
on November 5, 1923, was continued by 
exchange of notes until May 5, 1926, 
and indefinitely thereafter until three 
months after denunciation by either 
party, with the exception that the 
United States is not to enjoy any com- 
mercial change or advantage which has 
been or may be granted after 
ber 5, 1923. 
effect, and has not been denounced. 

This means that Spain agreed to the 
continuation of the status quo of the 
United States as of November 5, 1923, 
but no conventional rates granted after 
that date are to apply to the United 
States. 


Novem- 


Agreements With Two Nations. 

The Spanish treaties with France and 
the United Kingdom, granting conven- 
tional rates on a long schedule of ar- 
ticles, were concluded prior to Novem- 
ber 5, 1923, and these conventional rates, 
therefore, applied to goods from .the 
United States until April 24, 1927. 

On April 24, 1927, the conventional 
rates in the British and French treaties 
were cancelled, and in their place Spain 
granted complete most-favored-nation 
treatment to British and French goods. 
Thus any conventional rates which Spain 
has already granted, or shall grant in 
the future, automatically apply to goods 
from the United Kingdom and France. 

The United States, however, lost. the 
benefit of almost all of the conventional 
rates which were abolished on April 24, 
since only .those rates which had also 
been granted to Switzerland and Nor. 
way prior to November 5, 1923, stil] 
apply to United States goods. 

On December 10, 1923, Italy concluded 
a commercial agreement with Spain, 
whereby Spain granted Italy conventional 
rates On a number of articles, including 
hand tools, electrical equipment, automo- 
biles and tires, etc. Conventional rates 
were likewise granted by later treaties 
to Belgium on generators and canned 
vegetables; and to Sweden on common 
wood. These rates were practically the 
same as those already granted under 
the British treaty, so that the United 
States still enjoyed up to April 24 of 
this year, the lowest rates granted to 


an yother country with a few minor ex- 
ceptions. 


On April 24, 1927, goods from the | 


United States became dutiable under the 
second column of the Spanish tariff, 
with the exception of those articles which 
still continue to enjoy the conventional 
rates granted to Switzerland and Nor- 
way pror to November 5, 1923. The 
present status of the United States, 
therefore, results from a limitation in 
the most-favored-nation clause in our 
agreement with Spain. 
Second Column Tariff. 

A large number of articles, including 
certain iron and copper products, in- 
ternal combustion engines, steam en- 
gines, machinery for motor cultivation, 
threshing’ machines, textile manufac- 
tures, certain rubber goods, etc., are now 
dutiable at second-column rates when 
Imported from all countries, since there 
are no longer any conventional rates 
on these articles. 

Goods from the United States which 
are dutiable at second-column rates, 
while Italy, British and French goods 
are dutiable at the conventional rates 
granted to Italy, Belgium, Austria, or 
Sweden, as the case may be, include 
the following articles: 

Common woods in planks, hand tools, 
portable engines, locomotives, machine 
and motorcycles, automobiles and motor 
tools, electrical installations, bicycles 
trucks, silk fabrics, preserved vegetables 
and canned fruits, tires and tubes, and 
certain rubber goods, etc. 

It is reported that the Spanish policy 
is eventually to denounce all treaties 
granting conventional rates. If this is 
done, the United States will be on the 
same basis as the most-favored nation, 
goods from all countries having most- 
favored-nation treaties or agreements 
becoming subject to second-cplumn rates 
of duty. c 

A Spanish Royal Order dated May 4 
provides for the application of customs 
treatment in force prior to April 24, 
1927, on all merchandise which had left 
the port of origin before April 15 with 
documentation properly visaed. 

It is suggested that exporters having | 
shipments of goods subject to higher 


This agreement is still in | 
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cent in sales of , 
materials manu- 


An increase of 9 per 
asphalt and asphaltic 
factured from petroleum at American re- 
fineries and an increase of 17 per cent 
in the imports of native asphalt and 
bituminous rocks are reported for 1926 | 
by G. R. Hopkins of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. In a state- 
ment just issued, Mr. Hopkins says: 

“Sales of asphalt and asphaltic ma- 
terials manufactured from petroleum at 
refineries in the United States during 
1926 amounted to 3,458,470 short tons, 
which is an increase over 1925 of 9 per 
cent. Of the total sales in 1926, 1,245,- | 
160 tons, or 36 per cent, was reported 
as having been produced from domestic 
crude petroleum and 2,213,310 tons. or 
64 per cent, from foreign crude petro- 
leum. The average value per ton of the | 
total sales was virtually the same as in 


from domestic crude petroleum being | 
counterbalanced by an increase in value | 
of asphalt from foreign crude petroleum, 
The increase in the ;roportion of sales 
of asphalt from foreign petroleum in } 
1926 over 1925 indicates a tendency for 

the asphalt manufacturers to place more | 
and more dependence on Mexican and 





rates of duty on April 24 en route to 
Spain before April 15, obtain a consular 
visa on both the commercial invoice and | 
certificateof origin covering such ship- 
ments, in order to furnish proof of the | 
date of shipment to the Spanish customs 
authorities ( 


| Venezuelan crudes. 


[he geographical 
distribution of petroleum asphalt produc. | 
tion was unchanged in 1926, with the 


seaboard; the gulf coast and California | 


| following. 


“Sales of natural asphalt and related | 


Sales of Asphatlitic Material Produced 
From Petroleum Increased in 1926 | 


Domestic Output and Imports 
Registered Gains in Volume. 


—w_to ; 
et 
il lll aE lk 


eS 


Both Reported to Have 


bitumens, including bituminous rock, gil- 
sonite, and wurtzilite (elaterite), at 
mines in the United States in 1926 
amounted to 715,180 short tons, valued 
at $4,484,960, or an average of $6.27 per 
ton. This was an increase over 1925 of 
22 per cent in quantity and of 8 per cent 
in total values, but was a decrease in 
average value of $0.82 per ton, 

“Imports of native asphalt and bitu- 
minous rock into the United tSates dur- 


| ing 1926 amounted to 142,632 short tons, 


an. increase over 1925 of 20,470 tons or 
17 per cent. There was received from 


| Trinidad and Tabago 76,562 tons, or 54 per 


cent of the total, and from Venezuela 46,- 
292 tons, or 32 per cent. Imports from 
the former fell-off slightly but the lat- 


| ter made again over 1925 as the result 


of much development work at the Ber- 
mudez Lake deposits. No imports of 


1 : i | petroleum asphalt have yet been reported. 
| 1925, a decrease in the value of asphalt | 


into 
na- 
unmanu- 


Exports of asphalt were divided 
three classes—petroleum asphalt; 
tive asphalt and bitumen 


| factured; and manufactures of native. 


Exports of petroleum asphalt reflected 
the growing output at refineries and in- 
creased 65 per cent over 1925. The total 
amounted to 146,589 short tons, valued at 
$3,183,746. Exports of unmanufactured 
native asphalt in 1926 amounted to 38,- 
218 short tons, a 16 per cent increase 


u | over the previous year. Exports of amnu- 
| major portion of the sales on the Atlantic | 


factured native asphalt declined materi- 
ally in value from 1925, despite a con- 
siderable increase in shipments of roof- 
ing squares,” 


Free Entry Allowed 


Tobacco 


| | __ Weekly Index of Business Prepared by Department 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 1923-1925 INCLUSIVE=100 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Imports of Rafhia 


New York, May 25-—The United 
Customs Court holds, in a ruling sus- 
taining a protest of W. K. Leech, that 
certain merchandise, invoiced as_ raffia, 
was incorrectly returned by the appraiser 
as palm leaf fiber, with duty under para- 
graph 1001 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
at the rate of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

In finding that free entry should have 
been accorded the merchandise in ques- 


tion under paragraph 1582 of the said | 


act, as a fibrous vegetable substance, not 


| dressed or manufactured in any manner, 


| 
| 
| 


not specially provided for, Judge Weller 
writes as follows: 

“Exhibit ‘A? has been introduced in 
evidence by the importers to illustrate 
what is commonly known as palm leaf 
fiber, which in appearance and structure 
seems quite different from the present 
merchandise represented by exhibit 1, 


which looks very much like a thin skin | 


or peel about %gths of an inch in width. 
It is shown that the merchandise in ques- 
tion (exhibit 1) comes from the 


and that it is known as raffia. 


Production Described. 


“As to how the merchandise is  pro- 


duced, the witness for the importers testi- | 


fied in effect that the raffia plant has a 
long leaf, and that after the natives 
cut the leaves off the plant they pull 
this skin or ribbon-like substance from 
the back of the leaves, and that it is 
used for tying plants, like rose bushes, 
tomato plants and things like that. 

“We think 
shows that the mierchandiso under con- 
sideration is mot the palm leaf fiber as 


raffia | 
plant which grows in Madagascar. Africa, | 


the testimony sufficiently: 
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| Larger Production of Cigarets in A pril 


| 
| 
| 


Cigaret production in April again 
showed an increase over the correspond- 
ing month of 1926, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Department of the Treasury, 


announced May 25. On the basis of tax 
stamp sales 7,880,403,407 cigarets were 


Cigars (large) 
Class 
Class 
Class -C 
Class 


Class E, 





Cigeme Cameall); NO. cccccecscanecbas 7 


Cigavetes (large), Nos: .i.scccsacacces 


Cigaretes (small), No. 


Tobacco, manufactured, Ibs. 


Oleomargarine, colored, Ibs. .......... 


Oleomargarine, uncolored, Tbs. ... 
| Playing cards, packs 


bought and sold in the trade of this 
country, and so far as we can judge 
from the evidence and samples there does 
| not seem to be any similarity between 


the two commodities in material, quality, 


| texture or the use to which they may 
| be applied. ; 

| “The classification of (he merchandise 
| under said paragraph 1001 therefore 


Distilled spirits (nonbeverage), Gals.... 
Spirits or wines, rectified, Gals........ 


eeee 


Snuff, manufactured, Ibs. ........0ee0 


Indicated by Returns of Tax Stamp Sales | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Tabulates Monthly Output 
as Based on Federal Tax Returns. 


250 in April, 1926. 

Comparative data on all tobacco man- 
ufactures and several other items of tax- 
ation on which the assessment is paid 


| 350 in A as compared with 6,972,836,- 


at the source is presented in a table | 


| prepared by the Bureau as follows: 
April April 
1926 1927 
781,983 753, 

1,604 5, 


4 


> 
v 


1 
7 


225,398,573 
80,345,967 
190,109,545 
11,501,827 
1,776,676 


230,661,665 
54,463,930 
177,408,604 
11,307,911 
2,137,479 


475,979,589 
38,207,493 
954,079 
7,880,403,407 
3,264,235 
28,296,576 
1,030,455 
19,529,680 22,236,324 
3,011,442 3,869,272 


509,132,588 

42,833,120 

a eeeeene 1,286,350 
cocesee. 6,972,836,250 
3,248,241 
30,643,190 
915,346 


'seems untenable. In our opinion the 
provision of said paragraph 1001 for 
fibrous vegetable substances, not dressed 
or manufactured in any manner, is more 
specific and applicable to the merchandise 


in question. The protests claiming free 


entry under paragraph 1582 are therefore | 


sustained.” (Protests 87957-G-28142-24 
and 130716-G-24660-24), 
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| Entry Free of Duty 

| Given Cotton Waste 
By Customs Court 
| 


Assessment of Fifty Per Cent 
Affirmed on Bottles Hav- 
ing Ornamental, 
Stoppers. 


New York, May 25.—In a decision 
just handed down, sustaining protests of 
Katzenstein & Keene, of New York, also 
| Geo. Wm. Rueff, Inc., of New Orleans, 
the United States Customs court rules 
that certain cotton waste was errone- 
ously classified for duty as wipers. 

The importers claimed free entry un- 
der paragraph 1560 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, as cotton waste, or under para- 
| graph 1601, as old junk. In finding in 
favor of the protestants, Judge Adam- 

son concludes his opinion as follows: 


“It is cotton waste and it also fills 
the description of old junk because wit- 
| nesses, both for the importer and the 
Government described the merchandise 
} as mixed rags, all colors with buttons 
| and buckles and other defects about 
| them, which, under the decisions of this 
court and the Court of Customs Appeals 
certainly places them outside the pale as 
classifiable as wipers, for the merchan- 
| dise must be considered in the condition 
in which imported, and it is not denied 
|} as sworn, that all this identical mer- 
chandise was sorted out by the importer. 





“The protests are sustained and the 
collected with reliquidate, classifying the 
merchandise free of duty.” (Protests 
59242-@-58076-24, etc.) 

Levy Aftirmed on Bottles. 

The Collector of Customs is affirmed 
in a decision by the Customs Court in- 
volving the proper tariff classification of 
certain bottles with glass ornamental 
stoppers. On entry, the bottles in ques- 
tion were assessed with duty at 55 per 
cent ad valorem under the provision in 
paragraph 218 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
for glass articles, not specially provided 
for, “blown or partly blown in the mold 
or otherwise, or * cut “= 
ground (except such grinding as is 
necessary for fitting stoppers or for pur- 
poses other than oranmentation) * * . 
decorated or ornamented in any manner, 
whether filled or unfilled, or whether 
their contents be dutiable or free.” 

The importer, C. B: Richard & Co., 
claimed duty at 1 cent per pound, at 1% 
cents per pound, or at 50 cents per gross 
under paragraph 217 of the said Tariff 
Act. These claims are overruled in a 
lengthy opinion written by Judge Sul- 
livan. Judge Brown writes a dissenting 
opinion in this case. (Protest 121853-G- 
21244-25.) 

Certain twine machines, imported by 
the Yazoo Mills, and assessed for duty on 
entry at the rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 372, Tariff Act 
of 1922, as textile machines, are held by 
the court to be more properly classifiable 
as machines not specially provided for, 
at 30 per cent ad valorem under the same 
paragraph. Judge Fischer writes the 
court’s conclusions in this issue. (Pro- 
test 112117-G-21608-25.) 

Valentines Dutiable By Pound. 

Imported valentines, entered by Sam- 
uei Gabriel Sons & Co., and assessed on 
entry as greeting ecards, at 45 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1810, .1922 
Tariff act, were held by the court to be 
more properly dutiable,- as claimed in 
the protests, at 742 cents per pound un- 
der paragraph 1306 of the act, as litho- 
graphic prints exceeding twenty one- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness. 
The court’s conclusions in this case were 
written by Judge Fischer. (Protests 
150198-G-481-26 and 203971-G-400695- 
26). 

The court also found that certain 
dressed and finished sheepskin leather 
should have been admitted free of duty 
under the provisions of paragraph 1606, 
Tariff Act of 1922, as claimed by the im- 
porter, the International Forwarding 
Company, Inc. Judge McClelland, who 
wrote the opinion, set aside the collec- 
tor’s action in imposing duty on the 
leather at 20 per cent ad valorem under 
| paragraph 1431 of the act. (Protest 
204305-G-46556-26 206102-G-46722- 


| 992) 





and 


| ve eit ol oe 
Silk Culture Shows 
Promise in Jamaica 


Jamaica is making progress with its 
silk culture industry, according to a 
report from the Trade Commissioner at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, H. P. Macgowan, 
The full text of the report follows: 

Jamaica’s infant industry, sericulture, 
though still in the experimental stage, 
| is progressing encouragingly, according 

to the Journal of the Jamaica Agricul- 

tural Society. Silk produced from guar- 
anteed French eggs has been declared 
satisfactory by the Imperial Institute, - 
and with the installation of an improved 
method of drying cocoons with hot air 
still greater success is expected in 

Jamaica.” : 
| Mulberry Trees Grown. 
About 500 farmers are growing mul- 
berry trees in Jamaica, and the growing 
of the trees is reported to have been 
decidedly successful. Ample labor is 
available for a cottage industry, particu- 
larly since emigration to the United 
States has been restricted. The society 
and the local government which are very 
much interested in the experiment, are 
apparently willing to give instruction 
to the farmers, and to assist them in 
disposing of their cocoons promptly. 
In commenting upon the future of seri- 
culture in Jamaica, the Journal states: 
“Tt is not possible to form, at the present 
{ stage, any definite estimate as to the 
| dimensions to which the industry may 
| be developed, but the possibilities appear 
| to be very promising and a final pro- 
| duction of sufficient cocoons to maintain, 

| eventually. a local filature does not seem 

unattainable.” : 
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Patents: 


Examiner Reversed 
_ InPart in Rejection: 
Of Process Claims 


Five on Method of Grinding 
Viscous Materials Are Al- 
lowed on Appeal by 
Inventor. 


APPLICATION OF Harry IF. WINSLOW; 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1628211 was granted to Harry 

F, Winslow May 10, 1927, for method of 

grinding viscous material, on application 

481324, filed June 29, 1921. 

William Bodge for appellant. 

Upon rejection by primary examiner 
of eight claims for method of grinding 
viscous material, the applicant appealed 
to examiners-in-chief, and this tribunal 


(Ide, Henry, and Ruckman) affirmed the | 


decision below as to three claims, and 
reversed it as to the other five. 
full text of the opinion follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner rejecting claims 1 to 8. 
inclusive. The claims have all been 
stated in the examiner’s statement and 


here. Claims 1 and 4, which are typical 
of those appealed, are as follows: 


“1, The method of grinding viscous | 
material which consists in passing the | 
same in engagement with a sequence of | 


grinding members and removing certain 
portions of the material as it is being 


carried forward by a later member of | 
the sequence and causing it to be de- | 
posited on an earlier member of the se- catse, 
| issue of the appellee’s magazine “The 

| American Mercury,” as non-mailable and 

issue | 
through the mails. Two articles, one en- | 


quence.” 

“4. The method grinding 
material which consists in passing the 
same over a sequence of grinding rolls, 
delivering as a finished product a limited 
amount of the material from a later roll 
of the sequence intermediate the 
thereof, and causing the remainder of the 
material adjacent the ends of said later 
roll to be deposited on an earlier roll of 
the sequence.” 

The references are: Brinjes et al. 
(Br.), 23806, of 1911; Bush, (Br.), 17511, 
of 1894; Beyer 4U. S.), 208562, Oct. 
1878. 


of viscous 


Machine Patented in 1921. 


The invention is a method of grind- | 


ing viscous materials. The machine 


was paiented November 8, 1921, 


pending with this application. It is con- 
ceivable that the method here claimed 


may be carried out upon a different as | 
od | 


| Magazine Submitted 


struction of machine than that paten 
by this applicant. 

The British patent to Bush shows a 
machine comprising three 


ings which are adjustable towards or from 
each other. 
contigous rolls trun in the same 
rection. Viscous material is fed from a 
hopper between two of the rolls D and 
G and is crushed between them and car- 
ried around by these rollers, the third 
roll H crushes the viscous material on 
the roll D and carriers some of the vis- 
cous material around to a_ scraper 
which scrapes off the finer ground ma- 
terial. To prevent the material to be 
carried off the ends of the rolls ploughs 
S. S, are arranged adjustably to collect 
the material and divert it toward the 
center of the machine. 

The British patent to Brinjes et al. 
shows a grinding machine having three 
parallel rolls a, b, c, and material feed 
between rolls a, 
ried around on the rolls and the third 
roll ¢ crushes the material carried around 
on the roll b and carries a portion of the 
viscous material around to be engaged 
by a scraper d to be carried back to the 
hopper between the first two rolls a, b, 
to be further ground or crushed. When 


the material is ground sufficiently fine | 
the scraper d is thrown out of opera- ! 


tion and a second scraper e is adjusted 
to engage the roll ¢ and scrapes the vis- 
cous material off into a suitable re- 
ceptacle. 
Beyer Device Described. 
The patent to Beyer, 208562, shows 
four parallel grinding rolls B, B. B. B. 


Two of these rolls are arranged with 


their axes in a horizontal plane and three | 


of the rolls have their axes arranged in 
an incline plane. A hopper is arranged 
to feed material between the rolls 
ing their axes in a horizontal plane. The 
roll having its axis common to the two 
planes carries part of the material to 
the intermediate rolls of the three 
ranged in the inclined plane and 
intermediate roll carries some of the 
material to the third or upper roll of 
the three arranged in the inclined plane. 
Two sets of scrapers are adjustably ar- 
ranged so that they may be alternately 
brought into engagement with the last 
roll to scrape the material off there from 
back into the hopper to be reground or 
into a suitable receptacle to be carried 
away from the machine. 
Appellant has observed 


ar- 


this 


that the 


coarser material tends to approach the | 
ends of the rolls and in order to regrind |} 


that at the ends of the final roll ar- 
ranges scrapers & 8 to scrape the viscous 
material from the end portions only of 
the final roll back on to the intermediate 
roll to be carried between the _ initial 
crushing surfaces, the material on the 
final roll between the scrapers 8, 8, 
carried around by the final roll into con- 
tact with the scraper 6 which 


is 


scrapes 


the finer ground material into a recep- | 


tacle to be removed from the machine. 

Claims 1, 2 and not definitely 
specify that the material at the ends 
of the final roll is scraped therefrom to 
be returned to the initial grinding sur- 
faces while permitting the finer ground 
material, not returned, to be carried 


3 do 


around by the final roll to be scraped | 


therefrom to be carried away from the 
machine, and we consider these 


cited by the examiner. 


The remaining claims set forth a 


method which cannot be carried out ex- | 


cept by alteration by the machines de- 
scribed in the reference, the 
acrapers 8S, S of Bush do not scrape from 


since 
Ss 


© 





| View 
ends | 


1, Sec. 211 of the United States Criminal 


which is used in carrying out the method | fied 
Ne hs . * 2 
1396152, upon an application concurrently | might fall and further, that it gave In- 


intergeared | 
parallel rolls which are mounted in bear- | 


The meeting faces of the | 
di- | 


R | 


b, is crushed and car- | 


| made 


hay- | 


claims | 
to be fully anticipated by the references | 
| of Beyer also scrape the whole length | 
| of the final rol! B. 


886) 
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Abrasives 


Postal Order Barring Issue of Magazine 
To Mails Upheld by Appellate Court 


Finds District Court Erred in Granting Injunction to the 
American Mercury Company. 


THE AMERICAN Mercury, INC., COoM- 
PLAINANT-APPELLEE, V. JOHN J. KIELY, 
AS POSTMASTER OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York, AND Harry S. New, As Post- 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA; CIRCUIT COURT OF 


APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
The Postmaster General issued an or- 


dev holding the April, 1926, issue of the | 


American Mercury, appellee’s magazine, 
nonmailable. Because the whole of that 
issue of the magazine had already been 
mailed, the question was found to be 
purely academic. The appellee, neverthe- 


| less, secured an injunction pendente lite 


restraining the Postmaster General and 


| the Postmaster of the City of New York | 


from treating this issue of the maga- 


zine as nonmailable matter and directing | 
| them to transmit such issue through the 
The | 
| order. 

Appeal from the District Court for the | 


mails. The court herein reverses that 


Southern District of New York. 
Charles H. Tuttle (Thomas J. Craw- 


| ford, Frank Chambers and Alvin McKin- 
appellant’s brief and nged not be reported | 


ley Sylvester of counsel) for appellants. 
Arthur Garfield Hays for appellee. 
Before Judges Manton, Hand and 
Swan. Judge Manton delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. The full text follows: 
The injunction pendente lite 
granted below, restraining and enjoining 


the Postmaster of the City of New York | 
| appellee, 


and the Postmaster General, their agents 
and employes, pending the trial of this 
from treating the April, 1926, 


directing them to transmit that 
“Hatrack” and another “A New 
of Sex,” and an advertisement of 
one Harry F. Marks’ Book Shop, contain- 
ing information as to where certain ob- 
scene books specifically mentioned in the 
advertisement might be purchased and 


titled 


| the price thereof, caused the Postmaster 
| General to issue an order holding that 


this issue was unmailable pursuant to 
Code and Sec. 470 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations of 1924. This order was is- 
sued because it was found that the speci- 
matters tended to corrup. the 
morals of those into whose hands they 
from whom 
lewd 


and 
obscene, 


formation where, how 


and by what means 


lications might be obtained. 


To Postmaster in Camden 

The bill alleges that the April number 
was submitted to the Postmaster at 
Camden, N. J., where the magazine is 
printed, on March 15, 1926, and no ob- 


jection was made thereto. That prac- 


tically the whole of the edition of this | 


issue was mailed and delivered before 


| April 5, 1926. The editor of the magazine 
submitted an affidavit in support of the , 


application for an injunction and swore 
that the April issue was published in 
March, 1926, and, in accordance with its 
usual practice, submitted to the Post- 
master of Camden, N. J.. where the mag- 
azine is printed, before March 15, 1926, 
and that no objection was made thereto 
and practically the whole of the edition 
was mailed and delivered before April 5, 
1926. In a notice sent out to the “Friends 
of The American Mercury,” he said, after 


stating that the issue had been submitted | 
before | 


to the Postmaster at Camden, 
March 15, 1926, and the number had been 
passed, “the whole edition had been 


| mailed and delivered before April 5th— 
all save a few copies held for stock. The | 
question of the mailability of the number | 


” 


was thus purely academic.” His griev- 
ance, as stated in his affidavit, was that 
“Although practically all of said April 


number had been distributed, the mere | 
| fact that the Post Office officials have 
non-mailability | 
stamps the magazine as an obscene pub- | a : $ 
| Appellate Court Decides Warn- 


whether the said order refers only to! 


this order of 


lication and doubts have arisen as to 
the April number or to the magazine in 
general. The right t transmit later 
issues of the said magazine through the 
mails will not restore the confidence to 
which the complainant entitled.” In 


affidavit 


1s 


April, 1926, issue of “The American 


of the mail and there was in 


tke Post Office at New York. 


no copy 


Law Prohibits Mailing 
Of Obscene Publications 


Section 396 of the Revised Statutes 


imposes the duty on the Postmaster Gen- | 
' eral to superintend generally the busi- 


ness of the Department and execute all 
laws relative to the postal service. The 


postal laws and regulations of 1924, Sec. j 


non-mailable matter, 
lascivious book, 


declares 
obscene, 


670, 
every 


as 
lewd o1 


pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, writing, | 
| print, or other publication of an indecent 
' character, and every written or printed 


card, letter, circular, book, pamphlet, 
advertisement, or notice of any kind 
giving information, directly or indirectly, 


where, or how, or from whom, or by 


be obtained or made. It forbids conveying 


through the mails or delivering from any | 


Post Office by any letter carrier such 
prohibited literature and, for a violation 
of this statute, a penalty is imposed of 
fine or imprisonment. Section 474 of the 


same law requires the Postmaster before | 
giving opinions to the public, to submit | 


the 
d of 


the final roll ends but only from 
initial voll D, and’ the scraper 


Brinjes et al. scrapes from the entire | 


length of the roll ¢ and the scrapers E 


of the is 


io claims 1, 
to 8, inclusive, 


examine) a- 
2 and 3. As to 
the examiner 


The decision 
firmed as 


claims 4 


iis reversed, 


| on April 8, 1926, when, according to the 


| this 


| mailed was delivered and as the editor 
| says, “the question of mailability of the 
was | 


| 252 F. 29; Love v. Atchison, 185 F. 321; 
or |} 
lascivious and indecent books and pub- | 


| his 


| action at law affords redress for such | 


| porary injunction pendente lite was im- 


submitted in opposition, Post- | 
master Kiely swore that no copy of the ' 


the question, with a sample of the proof, 
to the Solicitor for the Post Office De- 
partment for instructions, He, by No. 10, 
paragraph 3, relating to the duties of 
the Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, is charged with the duty of giving 
opinions to the Postmaster General and 
the heads of the several departments 
upon questions of law arising upon and 
construction of the postal laws and regu- 


lations or otherwise in the course of the | 
| postal service with the consideration of} 


all service relative to the mailability of 
the alleged indecent and obscene matter. 
Section 211 of the United States Criminal 
Code is similar to No. 470 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations referred to. 


We may consider the April, 1926, issue | 
only, for it alone is forbidden the use of | 
the above | 
| quotations from the pleadings and the 
issue | 


the mails. It appears from 
affidavit of the editor. that such 
has~had full use of the mails. The De- 
partment made its order of prohibition 


appellee’s assertion, the whole issue of 
edition was mailed and delivered 
before April 5, 1926. The postmaster in 
New York City points out and, indeed, 
the appellee concedes that every copy 


number was thus purely academic.” All 
that may be argued now is that had addi- | 
tional copies been deposited in the mail | 
the Post Office Department | 
would have refused to accept them. It is 
not claimed that such deposit will ever 
be made. It had not when suit wag com- 
menced. Under these facts, the motion 
for temporary injunction should have 
been denied. U. S. v. American-Asiatic 
S. S. Co., 242 U. S. 537; U. S. v. Ham- 





53 
burg-American Co., 230 U. S. 466. An | 
injunction pendente lite 
granted only where.it is made to appear 
in the moving papers that the absence | 
of such restraining order will cause ir- 
reparable injury during the pendency of | 
the action. Such provisional or preventive 
remedy is given to preserve the status 
quo and to prevent further perpetration 
of acts which might materially endanger 
the complainant. Usually a temporary 
injunction contemplates relief where, 
without it, final relief would be of no | 


| avail to the complainant. Louisville & N. 


R. Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Pomeroy Equity Jurisprudence, Sec. 1685. | 
A rule of law cautions us to proceed with | 
great deliberation where the injunction 
pendente lite will in effect determine the 


| litigation and give the party seeking the | 
| relief the entire relief which is prayed 


for in the final decree. Best Food, Ince. v. | 
Hemphill Packing Co., 295 F. 425; Mac- | 
kay Tel. & Cable Co. v. City of Tex- | 
arkana, 199 F. 347; Taylor & Co. v. 
Southern Pac. Co., 122 F. 147. While the 
Postmaster General has a duty and the | 
power of determining what is non-mail- 
able (Bates & Guild Co. v. Payne, 194 | 
U. S. 106), and the courts may interfere | 
when he is clearly wrong (School of 
Magnetic Healing v. McAnnulty, 187 U. 
S. 94) Masses Pub. Co. v. Patten, 246 F. 
24), still, we should not make a judicial 
determination as to the correctness of | 
ruling upon papers which fai: to 
support a claim of irreparable damage 
which might occur before final hearing. 
Injunctive relief contemplates future in- 
jury—not that which has happened. An | 


injuries. The claim of damage or harm |} 
to appellee’s business * a matter where 
the remedy at law is adequate and must 
be pursued. The application for a tem- 


providently granted. 
Order reversed. 
May 2, 1927. 


Wharfinger Absolved 
For Damage to Boat 





ing Given of Sunken Vessel 
Was Adequate. 

UNITED STATES TRUCKING CORPORATION, 
LIBELLANT-APPELLANT, V. City oF NEW 
York, No. 250; Circurr Court or Ap- 
PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The City of New York, as wharfinger, 


s ay | Warned vesse sing Yr ‘ ree 
Mercury” had been refused the privileges | ed vessel using berth of submerged 


bow but did not tell how far the deck ran 
forward. The court held in this case on 
appeal from the District Court for the | 
Eastern District of New York, that the 
duty to ascertain this lay rather on the 
vessels mooring nearby than on the 
whartfinger. 

Charles J. Carroll, (John T. 
on brief) for appellant. 
Martin for appellee. 

Before Manton, Hand, and Swan, Cir- 
cuit Judges. The full text of the opinion, 
of Judge Hand ,follows: 

The city owned and maintained a 
public wharf for hire at the foot of North 
Hudson street, Brooklyn. At the north 
side of the pier lay the wreck of a 
sunken boat bows in, whose deck house 
projected above the water at all stages 
of the tide. The evidence does not show | 


Condon 
William J. 


; the character of the boat or of the visible 
what means any of the hereinbefore men- | 
tioned matters, articles, or things may | 


house, except that it was variously de- 
scribed as a hay barge, a hospital boat 
| and an excurison boat. Beneath the water 
the fore-deck of this boat ran towards 
the bulkhead about 50 feet from the end 
of the exposed deck house. The libellant 
sent a coal hoister to unload a coal barge 
already moored alongside the wharf in- 
shore of the wreck. The bargee of the 


took her berth about 30 feet inshore 
from the exposed deck house of the 
wreck and alongside the wharf. At the 


| hoister fouled the extreme bow of the 
wreck which impaled her and caused 
! the damage in suit. 


| The wreck was not marked, nor did thc 


‘ 


should be } 


} contends in his brief, there is evidently | 


| pealed. 


hoister moved out the coal barge and | 


Mobile Armaments — 


Diligence Required 
On Prior Conception 


To Establish Rights 


Examiners -in-Chief Affirm 
Rejection of Claims for 
System of Mobile 
Armament. 


APPLICATION OF LAWKENCE W. LUELLEN; 
DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1628165 was issued to Lawrence 
W. Lueillen May 10, 1927, for improve- 
ment in system of Mobile Armament on 
application filed May 26, 1917. 

William P. Hammond and Milans 
Milans appeared for appellant. 

Rejection of claims for mobile arma- 
ment aftirmed. The full opinion of the 
Examiners-in-Chief, Ruckman, Skinner 
and Smith, is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 34 
to 59, inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: ri 

34. The combination of a railroad car, 
a gun on the car, means for causing the 
car to slide longitudinally of the rails 
under recoil action of the gun when fired, 
and additional means for locking the car 
against such sliding movement. 

The references relied upon are: Paulet 
et al., 675405, June 4, 1901; Saunders, 
1258827, September 4, 1917; Lockwood, 
1286677, December 3, 1918; Smith, 
1376231, April 26, 1921. 

Appellant’s invention relates to a sys- 
tem of mobile armament in which the gun 
is mounted on a railway car and means, 
such as depressible shoes, are provided 
to slidingly engage with a supplemental 
track or abutment at the sides of the or- 
dinary track rails, and additional means 
are provided for use when desired to pre- 
vent sliding such as the emplacement 36 
and lock 43. 

The examiner’s criticism of the words | 
“causing” and “cause” in claims 34 and 
35, respectively, and his suggestion that | 
the words “permitting” and “permit” be | 
substituted therefor, is well taken, in our | 
opinion. 

Claims 54, 55 and 36 cover the com- 
bination of a car supporting a gun, a | 
slidable mount and means to lock the | 
car against sliding. These claims appear | 
to read clearly on the Lockwood patent. | 

Even if Lockwood does not contem- ! 
plate a sliding movement, as appellant | 


and 


such a tendency on recoil against which 
Lockwood provides his rods 42 and 45 
and shock absorbers 47. We do not 
think claims 34, 35 and 36 particularly 
distinguish from Lockwood. 

The examiner also rejects claims 34, | 
55 and 36 on Smith, who shows means 
41 for permitting sliding of the car, in 
connection with Paul or Saunders, who 
show means to lock a gun carriage from ! 
movement. Smith clearly describes the | 
shoes 41, upon which the car wheels 
mount and slide bodily along the track 
and thereby absorb the recoil of the gun 
by the sliding friction (page 2, lines 
90-121.) 

Appellant contends that he was given 
a date of conception in Interference No. 
45609 earlier than Smith’s filing date of 
November 14, 1916. and that the latter 
is therefore not a legitimate reference. 
To overcome Smith it is necessary for 
appellant, in addition to showing con- 
ception prior to Smith’s date of filing, 
November 14, 1916, to also show dili- 
gence in reducing to practice on that | 
date and extending down to his own 
filing date on May 26, 1917 (ex parte 





| McElroy 1909 C. D. 32). 


In said interference it was only neces- 
sary for Luellen to show diligence ex- 
tending from May 7 to May 26, 1917, and 


| in the decision no holding was made con- 


cerning how far his diligence extended 
back of May 7, 1917. Under these cir- 
cumstances no holding is found sufficient 
to eliminate Smith as a pertinent refer- 
ence. ‘ 

The examiner is accordingly glso sus- 
tained on this ground of rejection, since 


; We see no inwntion in broadly aggre- 


gating in one device the sliding and lock- 
ing features of these patents. 

Claims 37, 38 and 39 are more specific 
to the sliding means but in our opinion 
are fairly met by the Lockwood 
closure, 

The 
firmed. 


dis- | 


decision of the af- 


is 


examiner 


trict Judge held the city liable for this 
failure to give any warning and it ap- 


The duty of a wharfinger for hire to 
use reasonable care to furnish a safe 
berth is beyond dispute (Smith v. Bur- 
nett, 173 U. S. 430, 19 S. Ct. 442, 43 L. 
Ed. 756), and has been settled in many 
cases. But it is a sufficient discharge of 
his duty, if he warns vessels who use it 
(Schoonmaker v. N. Y.,167 F.975 (C.C. 
A. 2); The Imp. (D. C.) 225 F. 668), 
though the burden is on him to show | 
that this was done. The question here is 
whether the warning wag as broad as 
the danger, and turns on how much the 
deck house disclosed. That it warned all 
vessels of the existence of a submerged 
bow is beyond question, but it did not 
tell how far the deck ran forward. That | 
depended upon the construction of the 
sunken boat, which was unknown beyond 
the fact that it was apparently of sub- | 
stantial size and not an ordinary scow. 

It appears to us that the duty to as- 
certain this lay rather on the vessels 
mooring nearby than on the wharfinger. 
It was very casy to find out. All the | 
bargee had to do was to stand at the 
stern of his hoister and ‘with a pole | 
find whether the bow of the wreck came 
so far. The general warning conveyed by | 
the deck house seems to us as adequate 
as in The Hendrick Hudson (C. C. A.) 





| 203 F. 694, which, though apparently 
first low water the outshore end of the | . aggre 


not, the case of a wharf for hire, turned 
on similar considerations. See too Peter- 


| son v. Great Neck Dock Co. (D. C.) 75 
| F. 683. In such cases it is indeed al- 
| Ways a 
| city’s dock masters give any warning to | 
the hoister’s bargee that it extended so | 
| far beneath the water as it did. The Dis- ; 


matter of degree how far the 
party primarily charged may safeiy tels 
upon the prudence these who come | 


of 
upon the situation, There can be no | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED AEREIN, 


BEING 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT ComMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Valve Caps 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABL are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-index and File Cards approximately 3 


by 5 inches, 


vu 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


FPEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: Findings of Fact.—Section 5, Federal 
Trade Commission Act, which provides that the finding of the Commission 
as to the facts, if supported by testimony, is conclusive, held: Constitutional.— 
Arkansas Wholesale Grovers Ass’n, et al. v. Fed. Trade Com. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 887, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


PPEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: Findings of Fact: Assignments of Error. 

Where there is any substantial competent testimony to support findings of 
Federal Trade Commission, held: Assignment of error cannot be entertained be- 
cause of alleged incompetent testimony at the hearings——Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers Ass’n, et al. v. Fed. Trade Com. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.) 
—Yearly Index Page 887, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


FrEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: Restraint of Trade: Produced by Peace- 
ful Persuasion—Where Federal Trade Commission found a restraint of 


trade to be produced by peaceful peigvasion, held: Such restraint is as much 
within’ prohibition as one accomplished by force or threats of force; and it is 
not to be justified by fact that particitwnts in the combination or conspiracy 
may have some object beneficial to themcelves or their associates which they 
might have been at liberty to pursue i® absence of the statute.—Arkansas 
Wholesale Grocers Ass’n, et al. v. Fed. Titale Com. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 887, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


[NJ UNCTION: Order Pendente Lite: Injury.—Where whole of issue of maga- 

zine alleged to contain non-mailable matter had been mailed before litiga- 
tion had been begun, held: Order pendente lite, restraining postmaster from 
treating this issue of magazine as non-mailable matter and directing postmas- 
ter to transmit such issue through mails, reversed.—The American Mercury, 
Inc. v. Kiely, ete. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.) —Yearly Index 


Page 886, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


[NIUNCTION: Order Pendente Lite: Irreparable Injury.—An_ injunction 

pendente lite should be granted only where it is made to appear in the 
moving papers that absence of such restraining order will cause irreparable 
injury during pendency of action—The American Mercury, Ine. v. Kiely, ete. 
et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 886, Col. 


2 (Volume II.) 
GHIPPING: 
i= 


General Average: 


York-Antwerp Ruies—The York-Antwerp 


Rules, which exclude the loss of deck cargo from being made good as gen- 
eral average, cover damage to ship caused by a jettison of deck cargo.—Lange 
v. George D. Emery Co. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Yearly 


Index Page 887, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


WHARVEs: Injuries to Vessels: Duties of Wharfingers.—Wharfinger for 

hire has duty to furnish safe bert but it is sufficient discharge of this 
duty if he warns vessels that use it, though burden is on him to show that this 
was done.—United States Trucking Corp. v. City of New York (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 886, Col. 3 (Volume II.) 


Patents 


Failure to Specify Definitely Over Art. 

—Claims to process of grinding viscous material, which do not definitely 
specify novelty over old art must be regarded as fully anticipated and not al- 
lowable.—Winslow, Harry F., Ex parte (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 886, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Claims Not Allowable: 


ATENTS: 


Process Claims Allowable When Old, Machine Requires Altera- 


tion——When claims set forth method or process of grinding viscous ma- 
terial, and this method could not be carried out except by alteration of ma- 
chines of prior art, the claims should be allowed.—Winslow, Harry F., Ex 
sion, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 886, Col. 5 


(Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Claim: Introductory Words.—Claims should not be allowed on 
basis of introductory words “A valve cap,” when the claims are otherwise 
anticipated by patent on cap and plug for stopping ends of pipes and pipe 
fittings.—Keena, Ex parte (£xaminers-in-Chief, Patent Office.\—Yearly Index 


Page 886, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Overcoming References.—Where applicant con- 


tends that he was accorded date of conception during interference earlier 
than cited reference’s filing date, such applicant, who relies on his application 
for a constructive reduction to practice, must also show that he was accorded 
diligence in reducing to practice from as early as reference’s filing date and 
extending to his own filing date, and in this case diligence during this period 
not beng accorded him in relied on interference, reference cited is not over- 
come.—Luellen, Lawrence W., Ex parte (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office .)—Yearly Index Page 886, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Paper Feeding.—Where claims directed to feed- 


ing dry sheets of paper from pile by heating outer side of outer sheet 
preliminary to removal of sheet from pile, and claim distinguishes over prior 
art only in introductory reference reference to feeding dry sheets; since opera- 
tion not essentially different whether dry or tempered sheets are being handled, 
held, claims unpatentable over prior art.—Bradshaw, Harry, Ex parte (Deci- 
parte (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly. Index Page 886, 


Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


Claims Are Rejected 
For Paper-Feeder 


APPLICATION OF Harky BrapsHaw; DE- 


CISION, 

OFFICE. 

Patent 1628224 was issued to Harry 
Bradshaw May 10, 1927, for improve- 
ment in paper making, on application 
filed January 28, 1921. 

Warren D. House appeared for 
pellant. 

The introductory reference in claims 
for a paper feeding device to “feeding 
dry sheets” was not essentially different 
from prior similar device for feeding 
tempered sheets, and the claims were 
held unpatentable. The opinion of the 
Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Skinner, 
and Ruckman) follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15 and 16. 
Claims 1 and 7 are reproduced for illus- 
trative purposes: 

“1. In feeding dry sheets of paper from 
a pile, the method consisting in heating 


EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
° 


ap- 


the outer side of the outer sheet prelimi- | 
nary to the removal of the sheet from | 


the pile, substantially as set forth.” 
Suction Is Appliéd. 
feeding dry sheets 


ay. 6 of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





paper | 


from a pile, the method consisting in | 
heating the outer side of the outer sheet | 


side of the sheet in the operation of de- 
taching the sheet 
stantially as set forth.” 


; and then applying suction to the outer | 


from the pile, sub- 


The reference relied on is Colver et | 


al. 1353519, Sept. 21, 1920. 


The invention claimed is a process of | 


separating and feeding dry 
paper from a pile. In carrying out the 
process appellant applies heat locally to 
the outer surface of the outer sheet of 


general rule, and there will be no certain 


sheets of | 


agreement. In laying down the relative | 


duties in this situation we can do no 
more than attribute them as seems most 
reasonable, given the habits of ordinarily 
cautious people. 
Similar situations 
volving wharves were 


though not in- 
similarly dealt 


with in he H. S. Nichols (D. C.) 53 F. 


; 665, 666, and McWilliams v. Penn. R. R. 
| Co. (D. €.) 300 F. 687. 


Decree reversed and libel dismissed, 
April 14, 1927, 


A 


| being handled. 


the pile thereby causing the heated por- 


| tion to curl and separate from the re- 


maining sheets of the pile. The sheet 
thus preliminarily separated is then re- 
moved from the pile by suction. 

The sole distinction in the appealed 
claims over the cited patent is in the in- 
troductory reference to feeding dry 
sheets. In the referenge the sheets pre- 
liminarily separated by the application 
of heat are tempered, that is to say, the 
sheets have been moistened and the water 
pressed therefrom, page 7 line 64 and fol- 
lowing of the specification. 

We see nothing inventive in applying 
the process of the reference to the sepa- 
ration and feeding of dry sheets since 
the operation is not essentially different 
whether dry or tempered sheets are 
: No separate considera- 
tion of the appealed claims is necessary 


| since as above noted the point of alleged 
| distinction over the reference is the same 


in all of the elaims. 
firmed. 
The decision of the 


examiner is af- 


——<———— eee ne ne 


| Valve Cap Claims 
| Found to Be Valid 
- Patent Application 


Use of Different Introductory 
Words Not Allowable 
Against Anticipated 
Reference. 


APPLICATION OF GEORGE I’. KEENA; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATEN’ OPPICE. 
Patent 1627908 for valve cap was 

granted to George F. Keena May 10, 

1927, on application filed October 13, 

1924. 

Thomas S. Donnelly for appellant. 

Reversing the primary examiner as to 
certain claims, and afiirming him as to 
others, the examiners-in-chief (Ide, Skin- 
ner, and Ruckman) ruled that the 
applicant should not be allowed claims 
to a “valve cap,” which were anticipated 
in a pipe cap and plug. The full text 
of their decision follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner repecting claims 1 to 8, 
inclusive, stated in full in the exam- 
iner’s statement. 

The repetition here of all the claims 
is not thought to be necessary, it being 
deemed sufficient to present only claims 
1 and 8 which indicate the invention. 

“1. A valve cap adapted for thread- 
ing on a valve stem having an exterior 
straight thread, said valve cap being 
provided with a threaded opening having 
a taper thread. 

“8, A valve cap adapted for thread- 
ing on an exteriorally threaded valve 
stem, said cap being formed from com- 
paratively soft material and provided 
with interior threads adapted for en- 
gagement with said exterior threads, 
said threads being of relative dissimilar 
formation to provide a strain between 
said parts when in threaded relation; 
and a shoulder on said stem, said cap 
being adapted for threading into en- 
gagement with said shoulder and for 
flowing around the stem upon continued 
threading to provide an airtight joint 
between said shoulder and the engaging 
portion of said cap.” 

The references relied upon are: Ber- 
nardi, 658313; Cox (Reissue), 15559. 

Value Cap Invention. 

The invention is a valve cap for use 
upon the valve stem of a penumatic tire. 
The cap is made of soft metal and the 
threads are formed in a tapered bore 
in the cap and are of different pitch 
from those upon the valve stem upon 
which the valve cap is designed to be 
used. 

The construction is such that when the 
valve cap is screwed upon the stem the 
difference between the threads on the 
stem and those within the cap will cause 
the threads within the cap to yield and 
tend to conform with the threads of the 
stem and form an airtight fit between 
the stem and cap when the cap is screwed 
down uponu the stem with suffiicent 
force. 

The only valve cap patent cited by the 
examiner is that of Cox which shows 
a wooden ball having an unthreaded 
tapered recess therein at the bottom of 
which is placed an elastic cushion. 

The patent to Bernardi is for a com- 
bined cap and plug for stopping the 
ends of pipes and pipe fittings and made 
of one piece of steel or other suitable 
metal. 

Pipe Fitting Tightly Closed. 

The patentee states: “In using my im- 
proved combined device when the in- 
teriorly-threaded end of a pipe or pipe- 
fitting is to be plugged the iapered 
portion B of the device is inserted in said 
end and the device is turned through the 
medium of pipe-tongs, a wrench, or other 
implement applied to the portion A until 
by reason of the taper of the portion B 
and the corresponding interior of the pipe 
or pipe-fitting a tight closure of said pipe 
or pipe-fitting is effected. On the other 
hand, when the exteriorlly-threaded and 
tapered end of a pipe or pipe-fitting is 
to be capped the portion A of the com- 
bined device is screwed on said end until 
by reason of its tapered bore the pipe 
or pipe-fitting is tightly closed.” 

Hardness Not Specfied. 

Claims 1 to 5, inclusive, do not specify 
the hardness of the material of the cap 
and attempt to dist’ gcuish from the ref- 
erence to Bernardi by the use of the 
terms “valve cap” and “valve stem.” We 
do not consider this to sufficiently differ- 
entiate from the construction and stated 
use-of the pipe cap and plug of Bernardi. 

Claims 6, 7 and 8, however, include 
features of construction not disclosed in 
either patent cited by the examiner and 
are considered allowable over the art 
cited. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1 to 5, inclusive. As 
to claims 6, 7 and 8, the decision of the 
examiner is reversed. 
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Maritime Claims 


York-Antwerp 
Cover Ship Damage 
~ Caused by Jettison 








Owner of Deck Cargo Held 
Liable for Injury Suffered 
by Vessel in Course of 
Safety Measure. 





Ove LANGE, TRUSTEE, LIBELANT-AP- 
PELLEE, V. GEORGE D. EMERY CoMPANY 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY OF NortTH 
America, No. 222; Circuit CouRT OF 
APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The York-Antwerp Rules, which ex- 
clude the loss of deck cargo from being 
made good as general average, were held 
to cover damage to the ship caused by 
a jettison of deck cargo in this case on 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

Bigham, Englar & Jones (D. Roger 
Englar and Martin P. Detels of coun- 
sel) for appellants. Kirlin, Woolsey, 
Campbell, Hickox & Keating (Ira A. 
Campbell and Roger B. Siddall of coun- 
sel) for appellee. : 

Before Manton, Hand, and Swan, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from decree entered in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 


New York. 
This is a libel by the trustee under a 
general average agreement against 


George D. Emery Company and its guar- 
antor, the Insurance Company of North 
America. The facts are agreed. 

In February, 1914, the Emery Com- 
pany shipped a full cargo of mahogany 
logs from Belize, British Honduras, to 
New Yo. on the steamship Felix.’ Part 
of the cargo was stowed on deck. This 
was done partly to trim the ship and 
partly to secure additional freight, and 
accorded with a cutom of the trade known 
to and acquiesced in b’ the shipper. 

The bill of le~-n issued by the master 
and acce;ted by the shipper contained 
the stipulation: “General average pay- 
able according to York-Antwerp Rules, 
and, as th. matters not therein provided 
for, according to usages of port of New 
York.” 

Vessel Stranded on Voyage. 

During the voyage, the vessel stranded, 
and, in order to float her, the master 
jettisoned part of the deck cargo. One 
of the igs so jettisoned became jammed 
between the propeller and the stern 
frame, causing damage to the ship and 
her er." es and propeller. Certain other 
damages to the vessel also occurred in 
making the jettison, but all without fault 
on the pavt of the ship or its officers or 
crew. 

A general average statement was pre- 
pared by average adjusters in New York 
City. No allowance was made, nor 
claimed, for the cargo jettisoned or for 
the freight thereon, but the vessel owner 
did claim contribution from the cargo 
owner for the damage suffered by the 
vessel and her equipment in the course 
of the jettison. This claim was sustained 
by the decree below, and the respondents 
appeal. 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). Rules I and II of the 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Rule I—Jettison of Deck Cargo.—No 
jettison of deck cargo shall be made good 
as general average. Every structure not 
built in with the frame of the vessel shall 
be considered to be part of the deck 
of the vessel. 

“Rule II—Damage by Vettison and 
Sacrifice for the Common Safety.—Dam- 
age done to a ship and cargo, or either of 
them, by or in consequence of a sacri- 
fice made for the common safety, and by 
water which goes down a ship’s hatches 
opened or other opening made for the 
purpose of making a jettison for the 
common safety, shall be made good as 
general average.” 

York-Antwerp Rules Applicable. 

Were the York-Antwerp Rules not 
part of the contract of affreightment, 
the cargo loss by jettison, in a trade in 
which deck cargo is customary, would 
have to be made good as general aver- 
age. The Hettie Ellis (C. C.) 20 F. 507; 
The John H. Cannon (D. C.) 51 F. 46; 
Lowndes, General’Average (6th Ed.) 74. 

Damage to the vessel incidental to the 
jettison would be regarded as part of 
the loss by jettison and would likewise 
come into general average. Lowndes, 
General Average (6th Ed.) 83; Colum- 
bian Insurance Co. v. Ashby and Strib- 
ling, 18 Peters, 331, 343, 10 L. Ed. 186. 

The York-Antwerp Rules, however, 
exclude the loss of deck cargo from be- 
ing made good as general average. Ap- 
pellants’ contention is that the ship’s 
damage incidental to the jettison is also 
excluded. Their argument is that, inas- 
much as damage incidental to a jettison 
of cargo is included in general average 
when the cargo loss is included, so, con- 
versely, when the cargo loss is excluded 
from general average all incidental dam- 
age should follow in its train. 

They assert that the language of rule 
I, “No jettison of deck cargo shall be 
made good as general average,” shows 
an intention to exclude the act of jetti- 
son with ail its consequences. Rule II 
they make harmonious with this inter- 
pretation by limiting rule II to damage 
done to jettison of underdeck cargo. 

Contention Inequitable. 

We cannot accede to this construction 
of the rules, not only because it seems to 
us to be a strained construction of the 
words used, but also because it would 
result, as suggested by counsel for ap- 
pellee, in most inequitable consequences. 
Suppose, for illustration, that, in mak- 
ing a jettison of deck cargo, a hatch is 
torn off and water damages the under- 
deck cargo belonging to an owner dif- 
ferent from the deck cargo owner. 

According to the construction proposed 
by appellants, no allowance could” be 
made for damage to the underdeck cargo, 
since such damage was a consequence of 
the act of jettisoning deck cargo; hence 
excluded by rule I and not saved by rule 
II, which is limited to a jettison of un- 
derdeck cargo. This appears to us a 
shocking injustice to the owner of the 
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Grocers 


Rules |Federal Trade Commission's Finding of Facts 


Held to Be Conclusive and Constitutional 


Appellate Court 


Confirms Order 





Decides Against Arkansas 
Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 

ARKANSAS WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 


TION ET AL., PETITIONERS, V. FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION, No. 301 ORIGINAL; 


Circuit Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

3336 
The Federal Trade Commission Act, 


Section 5, which provides that the find- 
ing of the Commission as to the facts, if 
supported by testimony, is conclusive, 
was held constitutional in this case on 
petition for review of the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Edgar Watkins (Messrs. Watkins, As- 
bill & Watkins, on the brief) for peti- 
tioners. Eugene W. Burr (Bayard T. 
Hainer and Adrien F. Busick, on the 
brief) for respondent. 

Before Stone and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Trieber, District 
Judge. Judge Van Valkenburgh deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court as follows: 

On or about September’ 18, 1924, a 
proceeding was instituted before the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion its officers and members. The com- 
plaint charged that the Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association therein named as re- 
spondent is a voluntary unincorporated 
association of individuals, partnerships 
and corporations with their principal 
places of business in the State of Ar- 
kansas, and engaged in selling, at whole- 
sale, groceries and allied products to re- 
tail dealers located at points in Arkan- 
sas and in neighboring States; said 
members being banded together with 
said association for the purpose of pro- 
moting and protecting their common in- 
terest; that the members of the asso- 
ciation are many in number, and in the 
aggregate constitute about one-half the 
number of all the wholesale dealers in 
the State of Arkansas; that said mem- 
bers and corporations, named as _ re- 
spondent, purchase the products in which 
they deal directly and immediately from 
manufacturers and producers located for 
the most part in States other than the 
State of Arkansas, and said manufac- 
turers and producers ship the goods, so 
purchased from their respective places 
of business in such other States, to the 
members and corporation respondents in 
the State of Arkansas; that upon re- 
selling said products in the course of 





underdeck cargo who has no control 
over the shipping of deck cargo or the 
terms upon which it shall be shipped. 

On the other hand, if rule II is not so 
limited, the supposed damage to the un- 
derdeck cargo would be protected by the 
phrase: “Damage done to * * * cargo 
* * * by or in consequence of a sacrifice 
made for the common safety * * * shall 
be made good as general average.” 

Appellants, however, contend that a 
sacrifice cannot be made for the common 
safety unless the sacrifice is one for 
which allowance is to be made in general 
average. This argument is based upon 
the premise that the Liverpool Confer- 
ence of 1890, which adopted the York- 
Antwerp Rules of that year, intended 
to make no change in meaning of rule 
II of the York-Antwerp Rules of 1877. 

German Case Cited. 

Counsel finds authority for this prem- 
ise in the opinion of a German case, The 
Skodsborg (Hansen v, Becker & Otten), 
decided by the Bremen Landgericht, and 
on appeal, by the Court of Appeals, and 
printed in the Hanseatische Gerichts 
Zeitung of February 7, 1901, No. 11. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the 
decision itself is directly opposed to the 
appellants’ contention and is the only 
authority which has been found on the 
precise point. 

Rule II of 1877 (Lowndes, 
Average [6th Ed.] 807) reads: 

“Damage done to goods or merchan- 
dise by water which unavoidably goes 
down a ship’s hatches opened, or other 
opening made, for the purpose of making 
a jettison, shall be made good as general 
average in case the loss by jettison is so 
made good. J 

“Damage done by breakage and chaf- 
ing or otherwise from derangement of 
stowage consequent upon a jettison shall 
be made good as general average in case 
the jettison is so made good.” 

By comparing rule II of 1890 with the 
above, it is apparent that the phrase, 
“for the common safety,” was twice sub- 
stituted for the phrase, “in case the loss 
by jettison is so made good,” which ap- 
peared in the earlier rule. We do not 
see how we can ignore such a change of 
language of say that the framers of the 
later rule intended no change in mean- 
ing. 


General 


Decree is Affirmed. 

“Sacrifice for the common safety” is 
a phrase naturally adapted to include 
any jettison made to avert a common 
physical peril which threatens the whole 
venture. The question concerns the 
meaning of ordinary words; we should 
think, for example, that the jettison of 
the prophet in Holy Writ was probably 
regarded by the crew as a sacrifice for 
the common safety, however it appeared 
to the victim himself, despite his sub- 
sequent bizarre adventures. 

Moreover, the jettison of a portion of 
the deck cargo may be deemed for the 
common benefit of all persons interested 
in the venture, including the deck cargo 
owner himself, the balance of whose 
cargo may be saved by the sacrifice of 
the portion cast overboard. 

On the whole, we are satisfied that 
rule II covers damage to the ship caused 
by a jettison of deck cargo, and the de- 
cree is affirmed with costs to appellee. 

Manton, Cireuit Judge, dissenting with 
opinion. ; 


April 4, 1927 
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their aforesaid business, the members 
and corporation respondents cause said 
products to be transported from their 
respective places of business in the 
State of Arkansas to their vendees at 
their respective points of location in the 
State of Arkansas and in neighboring 
States; that said members and corpora- 
tion respondents are normally in com- 
petition with each other in price and 
otherwise, and with other individuals, 
partnerships and corporations also en- 
gaged in the purchase of like products 
from manufacturers and producers, as 
aforesaid, and in the resale thereof in 
the territory served by said respondent 
association; that the respondents in said 
proceedings designate the channel of 
distribution commencing with the manu- 
facturer or producer, flowing thence to 
the wholesaler, from the wholesaler to 
the retailer, and from the retailer to the 
consuming public, as the only regular 
and legitimate channel of distribution. 
Channels of distribution originating with 
the manufacturer or producer which do 
not flow through the wholesale dealer, 
but go direct to the consumer, or to a 
dealer doing both a wholesale and re- 
tail business, or direct to retail dealers, 
and especially .to cooperative purchasing 
enterprises of retail dealers, are by said 
respondents designated as irregular and 
illegitimate channels of trade, and such 
dealers acquiring goods through so- 
called illegitimate channels are by re- 
spondent designated as irregular or il- 
legitimate dealers. The complaint fur- 
ther charges that for more than three 
years, then last past, the respondents 
named therein have united in a common 
course of action and have cooperated and 
confederated together and with others 
to confine the distribution of groceries 
and allied products to the aforesaid so- 
called regular and legitimate channels 





of trade; to prevent so-called irregular | 


and illegitimate dealers from obtaining 
groceries and allied products from man- 
ufacturers and producers thereof, and 
thereby to suppress competition and es- 
pecially competition in price therein, in 
the territory which they serve. 


Acts Declared 
To Hinder Trade 


In furtherance of this program it is 
charged that said respondents frequently 
hold general and special meetings for 
the interchange of information concern- 
ing and the discussion and adoption of 


plans and measures for the carrying out | 


of their said undertaking; also by dis- 
tributing and disseminating among re- 
spondents, the members of said respond- 
ent association, and others, bulletins 
published by respondent association con- 
taining names and lists of names of 
manufacturers and producers selling to 
so-called irregular dealers, and by cor- 
respondence and reports between the as- 
sociation and the members and between 
the members amongst themselves, all 
the members are informed of instances 
of the sale by manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of aforesaid products to so-called 
irregular dealers, and thereupon respond- 
ents bring pressure to bear upon such 
manufacturers and producers to cease 
dealing with such vendees and by per- 
suasion, intimidation, threats of boycott, 
and by boycott, attempt to and do coerce 
such manufacturers and producers to 
refrain from supplying such dealers 
with goods; that said respondents use 
other cooperative and individual means 
to carry out and make effective their 
aforesaid undertaking. It is further 
charged that said acts and things sub- 
stantially lessen, hinder and suppress 
competition in the sale and distribution 
of groceries and allied products in the 
territory served by respondents, ob- 
struct the natural flow of commerce in 
the channels of interstate trade, and 
deny the dealers in and consumers of 
said commodities in the aforesaid ter- 
ritories, advantages in price and other- 
wise which they would obtain from the 
natural flow of commerce in said com- 
modities under conditions of free and 
unobstructed competition, all resulting in 
restraint of trade and to the prejudice 
of the public, of respondents’ competitors 
and of manufacturers, producers and 
dealers not complying with and adhering 
to the aforesaid plan and limitation of 
trade, and constituting unfair methods 
of competition in commerce within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

The record is long and tends to sup- 
port the charges made in the complaint. 
As alleged therein the Secretary of the 
respondent association sent out frequent 
bulletins to the membership strongly 
urging them to refrain from trading 
with manufacturers and producers who 
sold directly to retailers, brokers or 
consumers. 

It appears in evidence that the sug- 
gestions thus broadly made resulted in 
withdrawals of patronage amounting to 
boycott, and affecting interstate trade 
in groceries and allied products in Ar- 
kansas and in neighboring States. 


Commission’s Findings 


Quoted in Decision 

The Commisison found the practice 
of the respondents to be as follows: 

“The member respondents purchase 
the major part of the products in which 
they deal, both directly and through 
brokers, from: manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of such products located in vari- 
ous States of the United States other 
than the State of Arkansas and cause 
such purchased products to be trans- 
ported from the various States, in which 
the same are manufactured or produced, 
to the several warehouses and places of 
business of the respondent members in 
the State of Arkansas. The goods so 
transported are sold and delivered by the 
respondent members from their respec- 
tive places of business in the State of 
Arkansas to their dealer vendees at the 
respective points of location of said ven- 
dees in the State of Arkansas and at 
times to dealer vendees located in neigh- 
boring States. including Missouri, Texas 
and Oklahoma. In the course and con- 
duct of their respective business respond- 








Petitioners Charged 


With Unfair Acts 





Court Rules Commission Was 
Within Rights in Issuing 
Decision. 


ent members are engaged in competition 
with each other and with other wholesale 
grocer concerns and with various manu- 
facturers and producers for the trade 
of retail grocers within the territory 
above described seryed by said respond- 
ent members. Manufacturers, both 
those acting through brokers and those 
not so acting, ship groceries and allied 
products to customers in Arkansas, in- 
cluding respondent members and other 
wholesale grocers and chain stores, and 
are in competition among themselves 
for this trade. * * * 

“The acts and things aforesaid, done 
by respondent association and respond- 
ent officers and members pursuant to 
the said mutual understanding, tend to 
close certain outlets in the State of Ar- 
kansas for the sale, by manufacturers 
and producers in other States, of goods 
shipped by them into said State, to reg- 
ulate commerce by eliminating ‘irregu- 
lar’ dealers and their suppliers from it 
and by restricting it to such producers 
and dealers as abide by the plan of trade 
described above, and to lessen competi- 
tion in the sale of groceries and allied 
products in the territory served by re- 
spondents and thus to deny dealers and 
consumers advantages in price and 
otherwise which they would obtain from 
the natural flow of commerce under con- 
ditions of free competition. Such com- 
man course of action, combination and 
conspiracy was adopted and pursued for 
the purpose and with the effect of sub- 
stantially lessening, hindering, burden- 
ing and regulating the course of inter- 
state commerce in groceries and allied 
products between other States and the 
State of Arkansas.” 


Practices Held 
To Be Unfair 


It held such practices to be to the in- 
jury and prejudice of the public, com- 
petitors, manufacturers, producers, and 
their representatives, and to constitute 
unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce. It made a cease and de- 
sist order in accordance with these find- 
ings. To review that order of the Com- 
mission this original petition is brought 
before us. 

Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
misison Act contains this provision: 
“The finding of the Commission as to 
the facts, if supported by testimony, is 
conclusive.” Petitioners submit that 


this provision, and, therefore, the stat- | 


ute, is unconstitutional. It is conceded 
that the Federal Trade Commission Act 
has frequently been enforced in 
courts, and that the provision attacked 
has often been quoted, applied and ap- 
proved. It is insisted, however, that this 
issue has not heretofore been definitely 
raised, and that.courts do not voluntarily 
hold a statute unconstitutional in the 
absence of such an issue. It may be 
true that the constitutionality of the 
act instead of being directly decided, has 
rather been necessarily assumed, in the 
many cases in which that act, and this 
specific provision, have been considered 
by the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, we 
think the question cannot now be re- 
garded an open one. The Federal Trade 
Commisison is an administrative body; 
it is a fact finding body. It has been 
authoritatively held that it is within the 
power of Congress to delegate to an ad- 
ministrative body, or head of a depart- 
ment, the duty and power of finding 
facts upon which subsequent orders may 
be made and adtion predicated. Such 
power has been delegated, and its exer- 
cise upheld, in the case of the Interior 
Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Post Office Department, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Commisisoner of Immigration, and the 
Federal Trade Commission; the orders 
made enjoin a course of conduct; in some 
eases they indirectly, at least, affect 
substantial property rights. 

In I. C. C. v. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
222 U. S. 541, after declaring that the 
statute made the findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison as to rea- 
sonableness of rates prima facie correct, 
the court said: 

“In determining these mixed questions 
of law and fact, the court confines it- 
self to the ultimate question as to 
whether the Commission acted within 
its power. It will not consider the ex- 
pediency or wisdom of the order, or 
whether, on like testimony, it would 
have made a similar ‘ruling. ‘The find- 
ings of the Commisison are made by law 
prima facie true, and this court has 
ascribed to them the strength due to 
the judgments of « tribunal appointed 
by law and informed by experience.’ 
Il]. Cen. v. I. C. C., 206 U. S, 441. Its 
conclusion, of course, is subject to re- 
view, but when supported by evidence 
is accepted as final; not that its decision, 
involving as it does so many and such 
vast public interests, can be supported 
by a mere scintilla of proof—but the 
courts will not examine the facts fur- 
ther than to determine whether there 
was substantial evidence to sustain the 
order. (Id., pp. 547, 8).” 


Supreme Court 
Opinion Cited 

In U. S.v. L. & N. R. R., 235 U.S. 
314, the court below substituted its 
judgment as to the existence of a pret- 
erence for that of the Commission, on 
the ground that where there was no dis- 
pute as to the facts it had a right to do 


so. In rejecting this view the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
White, said: 

“It is not disputable that from the be- 


ginning the very purpose for which the 
Commission was created was to bring 


the | 
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Insurance 


into existence a body which from its 
peculiar character would be most fitted 
to primarily decide whether from facts, 
disputed or undisputed, in a given case 


preference or discrimination existed. 
East Tenn. &c. Ry. Co. v. Interstate 
Com, Com., 181 U. S. 1, 23-29. And 


the amendments by which it came to 
pass that the findings of the Commission 
were made not merely prima facie but 
conclusively correct in case of judicial 
review, except to the extent pointed out 
in the Illinois Central and other cases, 
supra, show the progressive evolution 
of the legislative purpose and the in- 
evitable conflict which exists between 
giving that purpose effect and uphold- 
ing the view of the statute taken by 
the court below. It can not be other- 
wise since if the view of the statute 
upheld below be sustained, the Commis- 
sion would become but a mere instru- 
ment for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony to be submitted to the courts for 
their ultimate action. (Id., pp. 320, 
gel}. 

The general power of Congress to 
clothe an administrative body with such 
authority is expressed by the Supreme 
Court in Union Bridge Co. v. U. S., 204 
U. S. 364. 

If such be the holdings in cases where 
the findings are made but prima facie 
true, how much greater their pertinency 
where such findings are by statute made 
conclusive. 

But decisions respecting the Federal 
Trade Commisison Act itself are abun- 
dant and equally conclusive. In Federal 
Trade Commission v. Curtis Publishing 
Co., 260 U. S. 568, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds said: 

“Manifestly, the court must inquire 
whether the Commission’s findings of 
fact are supported by evidence. If so 
supported, they are conclusive.” 

And in a concurring opinion in the 
same case Mr. Chief Justice Taft uses 
this significant language: 

“IT think it of high importance that 
we should scrupulously comply with the 
evident intention of Congress that the 
Federal Commission be made a _ fact- 
finding body, and that the court in its 
rulings preserve the Board’s character 
as such ad not interject its views of the 
facts where there is any conflict in the 
evidence.” 

To the same effect are, U. S. v. L. & 
N. R. R. Co., 285 U. S. 314; Federal 
Trade Com. v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 
258 U. S. 483; Chamber of Commerce 
v. Fed. Trade Com. (C. C. A. 8), 280 
Fed. 45-48; Cream of Wheat Co. v. Fed. 
Trade Com. (C. C. A. 8), 14 Fed. (2d) 
40; National Harness Mfg. Ass’n v. Fed- 
eral Trade Com. (C. C. A. 6), 261 Fed. 
170-171; Federal Trade Com. v. Gratz, 
(C. ©. A. 2), 258 Fed. 314; Beechnut 
Packing Co. v. Federal Trade Com. (C. 
C. A. 2), 264 Fed. 885-890; Western 
Sugar Refining Co. v. Federal Trade 
Com. (C. C. A. 9), 275 Fed. 725-733; 
Grocers Ass’n of El Paso v. Federal 
Trade Com. (C. C. A. 5), 277 Fed. 657- 
663; American Tobacco Co. v. Federal 
Trade Com. (C. C. A. 2), 9 Fed. (2d) 
570-575. 

Also Harriet Hubbard Ayer Inc. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Com. (C. C. A. 2), ... Fed. 
... (U.S. D. Index 3385, Vol. I); Federal 
Trade Com. v. Pacific States Paper 
Trade Aas'h,.. . U.S... «.. (U.S. D. Ins 
dex 3815, Vol. I); Virginia Ry. Co. v. 
United States;...... U.S....... (Ue SD, 
Index 3545, Vol. I). The three last 
cases being not yet reported. 


Right of Review 
Of Findings Considered 


The right of review to determine 
whether the findings of the Commission 
are based upon substantial evidence or 
whether they are arbitrary, oppressive, 
and, therefore, in excess of its powers, 
and whether the order made is respon- 
sive to and justified by such findings, 
satisfies the requirement of due process. 
There:is no ground in a case of this na- 
ture to say that the petitioners did not 
have, or were denied, a full and suffi- 
cient hearing. San Diego Land Com- 
pany v. National City, 174 U. S. 739. 

It is urged that many or all of the 
practices which formed the basis of the 
findings and order of the Commission 
had taken place and had been discon- 
tinued sometime prior to the filing of 
the complaint. This, if true, would not 
affect the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion nor the propriety of the order made, 
since the Commission is not obliged to 
assume that such practices will not be 
resumed. Guarantee Veterinary Co. v. 
Federal Trade Com. (C. C. A. 2), 285 
Fed. 853; Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis v. Federal Trade Com. (C. C. 
A. 8), 138 Fed. (2d) 673-686. 

Error is assigned because of alleged 
incompetent testimony at the hearings. 
This assignment can not be entertained 
provided there is any substantial com- 
petent testimony to support the find- 
ings. Hill Bros. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (C. C. A. 9), 9 Fed. (2d) 481- 
484; Spiller v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 253 U. S. 117-126-131; Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Baird, 194 U. 
S. 25-44. 

It is next insisted that the facts in 
evidence do not sustain the finding; that 
petitioners at most resorted merely to 
persuasion and that this they had a 
right to do provided that persuasion was 
peaceful and unattended b¥ coercion or 
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Books and Publications 








New Books Received by Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Coles, Harold William....Digestion of 
pectin and methylated glucoses by 
various organisms. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Iowa state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, 1926.) Ames? Ia., 1926. 

27-9426 

Conway, Katherine Eleanor. The color of 
life; a selection from the poems ee 
109 p. Boston, T. J. Flynn & Co., 1927. 

27-9396 

Craigie. William Alexander. English 
spelling, its rules and reasons. 115 p. 
N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1927. 

27-9399 

Foster, William. The romance of chem- 

istry. 468 p. illus. N. Y., Century, 1927. 
27-9437 

Furnas, Clifford Cook. The thermal prop- 
erties of ferric oxide. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Michigan, 1926.) 52 p. 
Ann Arbor, 1926. 27-9425 

Gt. Brit. Delegation to study industrial 
conditions in Canada and the United 
States. Report presented by the min- 
ister of labour to Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. March 1927. 
(Parliament. Papers by command, Cmd. 
2833.) 117 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1927. 27-9420 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of transport. London 
and home counties traffic advisory com- 
mittee....Report upon the public in- 
quiry held in March, 1926, with respect 
to the travelling facilities to and from 
East London. 13 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. 27-9415 

Gt. Brit. Treaties, etc. List of treaties, 
&c., relating to commerce and naviga- 
tion between Great Britain and foreign 
powers. January 1, 1927. 38 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 27-9419 

Hare, Amory. Sonnets. 41 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-9394 

Irish Free State. Banking commission... 
First interim report on banking and 
currency. 78 p. Dublin, Stationery 
office, 1926. 27-9424 

Kallom, Arthur W. The star speller, by 
...and Frederick Eby. 159 p. N. Y., 
Newson & co., 1927. 27-9398 

League of nations....Preparatory com- 
mission for the Disarmament confer- 
ence. Report of Sub-commission A 
(Military, naval and air.) (Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. IX. 
Armaments. 1926. IX. 16.) 176 p. 
Geneva, J. de G., 1926. 27-9423 

League of nations....Preparatory com- 
mission for the Disarmament confer- 








ber Ass’n v. United States, 234 U. S. 
600; Lawlor v. Loewe, 235 U. S. 522- 
534. Referring to the cases last cited 
the Supreme Court in Duplex Co. v. 
Deering, 254 U. S. 443-467-468, said: 

“It is settled by these decisions that 
such a restraint produced by peaceful 
persuasion is as much within'the pro- 
hibition as one accomplished by force 
or threats of force; and it is not to be 
justified by the fact that the partici- 
pants in the combination or conspiracy 
may have some object beneficial to 
themselves or their associates which 
possibly they might have been at liberty 
to pursue in the absence of the statute.” 

Our conclusion is that the complaint 
filed was sufficiently definite, that the 
proofs sustained the charges made, and 
that the findings ‘of the Commission 
were supported by substantial competent 
evidence. Finally, it is complained that 
the order to cease and desist is indefi- 
nite, uncertain and illegal both in gen- 
eral and in each particular paragraph 
thereof. That order is: 


Complaint Upheld 
As Definite 


“That the respondent association, its 
officers, both individually and in their 
said official capacity, and its individual 
members, their agents, representatives 
and-employes or any group of such 
respondents or their agents, either with 
or without the cooperation of persons 
not parties hereto, cease and desist from 
following a common course of: action 
pursuant to mutual understanding, com- 
bination, agreement or conspiracy, for 
the purpose or with the effect, directly 
or indirectly, of lessening competition 
in the course of trade in groceries or 
allied products, or any of them, entering 
the States of Arkansas from other 
States, by the following methods, or any 
one or more thereof, to-wit.” 

The follow in separate paragraphs the 
specific practices charged in the com- 
plaint, established by the proof; and 
naturally calculated to bring about the 
unfair dealing in interstate trade, which 
was the subject of investigation by the 
Commission. These various paragraphs 
are responsive to and justified by the find- 
ings made. In no respect does the or- 
der invade the right to exercise indi- 
vidual preferences in trade relations; 
that is, of buying from whom one pleases 
and selling to whom one elects, if un- 
accompanied by unlawful combination 
and agreement. It is, therefore, ap- 
proved and confirmed. 


| 





ence. Sub-commission B, Report no. I, 


(Publications of the League of nations. 
IX. Armaments. 1926. IX. 15.) Geneva, 
1926. 27-9422 
League of nations....Settlement of Bul- 
garian refuges. Report of the com- 
missioner of the League of nations. 
(Publications of the League of nations. 
II. Economic and financial. 1926. IT. 58.) 
v. 1. Geneva, 1926. 27-9411 
Lutz, Frank Eugene. Nature trails, an 
experiment in  out-door education. 
(Miscellaneous publications no. 21 of 
the American museum of natural his- 
tory.) 36 p. illus. N. Y., 1926. 27-9441 
Mills, Charles M. Vacations for indus- 
trial workers. (Research series, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) 
N. Y., the Ronald Press, 1927. 
27-9873 
Owen, Ralph Albert Dornfeld. Learning 
religion from famous Americans; a 
source book. 279 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-9590 
Paper & allied trades mercantile agency, 
inc., New York. P. A. T. credit ref- 
erence. N. Y. Paper & allied trades 
mercantile agency, inc., 1927. 
27-9871 
Sait, Edward McChesney. American 
parties and elections. (The Century 
political science series.) 608 p. N. Y., 
Century, 1927. 27-9434 
Shanks, Edward. Collected poems 1909- 
1925, arranged in six books. 253 p. 
London, W. Collins sons, 1926. 
27-9623 
Sherwood, Robert Emmet. The road to 
Rome. 178 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 
27-9395 
Easingden. 157 
Oxford, J. G. Sinclair, 1926. 
27-9469 
Thinking, speaking and writing. ..a text- 
book in English for the seventh 
(ninth) year. 3 v. illus. N. Y., Silver, 
1927, 27-9397 
Wohlfarth, Julia Helen. Everyday words, 
what they are and how to master them 
—a speller for all grades, by...in col- 
laboration with Orville C. Pratt. ..and 
E. B. Wetherow. . .205 p. illus. Chicago, 
World book co., 1927. 27-9401 


Sinclair, John George. 
p. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Statutes of the United States of Amer- 
ica Passed at the Second Session of 
the Sixty-Ninth Congress, 1926-1927, 
and Concurrent Resolutions of the two 
Houses of Congress, Recent Treaties 
and Executive Proclamations. In two 
parts. Part 1, Public Acts and Resolu- 
tions. Price, $1.35 per copy. 

Advertising Automotive Products in 
Africa. Compiled by J. A. G. Pen- 





nington, Specialties Division, Bureau - 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 479. 
Price, 10 cents. 27-26526 
Fall-Sown Grains in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. By T. R. Stanton, Agronomist, . 
Office of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
786. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 17-337) 
Cooperative Movement in the United 
States in 1925 (Other Than Agricul- 
ture). Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 437. 
By Florence E. Parker. Price, 25 
cents. L27-292 


Regulations Concerning Potash Mining - 


Leases and Prospecting Permits. Ap- 
proved April 20, 1927. Issued by the 
General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. Free. 

Public Child-Caring Work in Certain 
Counties of Minnesota, North Carolina 
and New York. By H. Ida Curry, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 173, 
Price, 15 cents. L27-291 

Surface Water Supply of the United 
States, 1922. Part IX. Colorado River 
Basin. Prepared in cooperation with 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Arizona. Water Supply 
paper 549 of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Price, 25 cents. 

[GS10-347] 

Register of the Commissioned and War- 
rant Officers and Cadets, and Ships 
and Stations of the United States 
Coast Guard, March 15, 1927. Price, 
20 cents. [15-26584] 

Orthopeteroid Insects from the Maritime 
Province of Siberia. By A. N. Caudell, 
of the Burear of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Free. 

Forestry As a Profession. By Edward 
A. Sherman, Associate Forester, For- 
est Service. Price, 5 cents. 





intimidation. The controlling decisions Filed April 5, 1927. United States Census of Agriculture, 

are to the contrary as applied to the District Judge, Trieber, filed a con- Georgia, Statistivs by Counties. Final 

facts in this case. Eastern States Lum- | curring opinion. Figures. Price, 10 cents. 27-26528 
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War Maneuvers 
Of Army Planes 
Called Success 


Secretary D. F. Davis Says 
Valuable Lessons Were 
Learned in Games 
in Texas. 


combined Second Division-Air 


The 
Corps maneuvers, 
Tex., 


just completed near 


San Antonio, were “very success- 


ful” “even than was 


pated,” the War, 
F. Davis, announced orally, on his return 
to Washington a 
maneuvers and an inspection 
through the flooded areas along the 
sissippi River. 

Stating that the maneuvers were 
ducted “without a hitch,” the Secretary 
of War said that the outstanding feature 
of the war games was the concentration 
of 107 aircraft from all parts of the 
country at the maneuver base. Of 108 
planes destined for the scene of the man- 
euvers, he stated, only one failed to ar- 
rive, and this because of a minor injury. 

Both army official and attaches of for- 
eign governments who reviewed the man- 
euvers were “very Well pleased with the 
results.” Secretary Davis declared, 
Naturally, he stated, some difficmlties 
were encountered, but throughout the 
period of the War games there Was a 
close cooperation between the various 
branches of the service. 


and better antici- 


Secretary of Dwight 


from review of the 


trip 
Mis- 


from 


con- 


“The maneuvers Were so successful and 
the jessons learned So radical,” Secretary 
Davis asserted, “that I am in favor of 
holding maneuvers of some sort every 
year in different parts of the country.” 

Very little money was expended to Con- 
duct the San Antonio war game, he 


stated, in view of the fact that the Second 


Division was on the ground, thereby en- 
tailing no transportation expense. ““The 
cost of these maneuvers were very sMall 


as compared to the lessons learned,”’ he | 


stated. 


Tentage Supplied 
For Legion Meeting 


Department of War Sends Ship- | 


ment to France to Use in 
Cemeteries. 


A request for tentage for use at Amer- 
ican cemeteries during the American Le- 
gion Convention in France, has been re- 
ceived by the Department of War from 
the American Legion, the Department an- 
nounced on May 25. 

Thousands of legionnaires, the state- 
ment said, will visit the cemeteries. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Although the Army has turned over 
to the Red Cross for housing flood suf- 
ferers tentage sufficient to provide 
emergency use. This last request Was for 
tentage to be shipped to France for use 


at American cemeteries during the Amer- 


ican Legion Convention. 

While each of these cemetenies has a 
caretaker’s lodge, the facilities of this 
small building will not be adequate for 
the thousands of legionnaires and their 
friends who will 
during the Legion convention. 
it has been found necessary to utilize 
Army tents for rest rooms and other 
conveniences at the following cemeteries 
in France: Aisne-Marne, Flanders-Field, 
Meuse-Argonne, Oise-Aisne, St. Mihiel, 
Suresnes. 


Therefore, 


Somme, 

The tentage Was shipped on May 18 
to the Chief of the Amesican Graves 
Registration Service in France and will 
be set up at the above cemeteries. 


Report Is Prepared 
On Control of Floods 


Statement of Engineering Prob- 
lems to Be Given 
Presideni. 


to 


[Conti From Peis i 
break bringing the total 
560,000. 

Many Return Home. 


ved 


La, 
than 


to 


more 


“Many refugees have returned to their | 


homes, and 50 Camps have been closed,” 
Vice Chairman Fieser stated, “but the 
refugees were provided with emergency 
rations for at least two weeks. the 
Red Cross is still feeding the Majority 
of them.” 

He forwarded 
which show first 
in all, in each 


so 


the following figures 
the number cared for 
State, and second, the 
number now under Red Cross care in 
those States: Illinois, 4,200 originally, 
now 1,500; Missouri, 14,729, now 600; 
Kentucky, 5699, now 1,800; Tennessee, 
11,365, now 1,200; Arkansas, 154.977. now 
69,184; Mississippi, 200,494, now 117,752. 
Louisiana refugee statistics still 
fluctuating, with iné¢reases in the 


are 
south 


offsetting the decreases in the porthern | 
In northern Louisiana | 


part of the State. 
the total cared for was 53,000, which 
47,000 still are under Red Cross care. 
In southern Louisiana the total last night 
was 61,000 under Red Cross care, which 
figure may be increased by 100,000 in 
the next 10 days, the report said. 

In all parts of the area except southern 
Louisiana, Vice Chairman Fieser 
ported, the maximum load has been 453,- 
474, With the present and expected load 
in southern Louisiana the total number in 
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Advertising Nerves 

Trade Bulletin advertising automo- 
tive prodiacts reports the aut omobile as 
replacing camel and oX AS means of 
transportzation in Africa. 
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Agriculture 

Weekly weather and bulletin, 
showing’ Ain as retarding Work in cen- 
tral vallex-, drought continaime in south- 
east and = southwest, moisture 
some areas and hot winds in others 
causing’ nter deteriorate 
badly. 
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with 
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Trade bulletin advertising automo- 
tive products reports the AUtomobile as 
replacing camel and ox as 
transportation in Africa. 
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setting 
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Esty v. U.S. 
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is taxable. 


Court of Claims, in re 
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holding in- 


as sole payee 
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Daily statement of the Uriited States 
Treasury. 
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Book s-Publicatéons 


New books received at the 
Congress. 


Library of 
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Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission reports 
competitive examinations to fill 10 gov- 
ernment positions, 


Col. f 
govern- 
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explains 
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that Srabsecquent agreements with 
France and England operated to void 
agreement with Spain for 
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favored-na- 
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Sale of tax st for April indi- 
cates. MVOnthly production 
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its supporters,” M), 
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Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Trade depression reported in Yangste 
Valley, China. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Construction 


Weekly commerce 
building contract 


chart illustrative 
movement. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
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Corporations 

of Claims, im re Pittsburgh 
Hotel Co, y. U. S.. holds liability 
ried as lump sum is deductible 
income. 


Court 
car- 
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Cotton 


Sakellaridis cotton crop of Soudan es- 
timated at 118585 bale d 
vith 92,000 bales last 


as compart 
Season. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
chart showing 
ate movement. 
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Customs 


Customs Court fixes 
with ornamental 
polishing machines, and allowing 

entry waste all owned. 
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Department of Agriculture relates 
of Nonie Talbert, Mississippi rep- 
resentative at forthcoming 4-H National 
Encampment, describing method by 
which she was able to work her way 
through school, 


story 
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Bureau of Standards " 
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unit values, 


Flood damage 
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Weekly cheese market 
ine prices firm with 
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Foreign Aff airs 
Deparinent of Commerce explains 
that subsequent agreements with 
France and England operated to void 
agreement with Spaim for favored-na- 
tion treatment of exports from United 
States. 
Page i, Col. 4 
Rear Admiral Latimer reports Nica- 
raguan Liberals disarming, with excep- 
tion of several small bands. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
State announces 
States diplomatic 


Department of 
changes 


missions, 


in United § 
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President congratulates President of 

Argentina on independence day of that 
country. 
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in flood area. 
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Ponds at Camp Meade, Md, to be 

stocked with fish. 
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at the Executive Offices. 
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Grant B. Miller, Chief Inspector, 
Office Department, describes the 
of the postal inspection servic 
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Better from French- 
ports to Riviera is object of 
campaign in France. 
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asphalt made 
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Five applications for 
are approved, 
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| Treland Waterways 
| Preliminary report 
problems confronting future flood con- 
trol are to be presented to President 
Coolidge soon by Secretary of War. 
Page 1, Col. 


on engineering 
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At every point in the area we have 
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and | relief 
“It } ing the needs of the 


we found the Red Cross and the 
organization built around it meet- 
ufferers 
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Tron and § 

Bureat of Mines 
ability of manufacture of 
Sponge iron. 


Steel 


considers practic- 


steel from 
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Weekly conimerce 
movement in jzon and s 


Judiciary 


See special Tndex aid Law 
1, 
special £ ved 


Decisions on perge 


Labor 


Evidence 
Southeastern 


Digest on 
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See Tax 
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railroads in 
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presented for 
territory in 
wage convoversy. 
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Lumber 
Weekly commerce chart 
of production lumber. 
Page 9, 


illustrative 
ot 
Col. 2 
Trade depression in silk and lumber 

reported in Valley, China. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Yangste 





| Manufacturers 


Continuation of decision of the Court 
of Claim, in re Williamsport Wire Rope 
Co. v. U. S., holding it is without ju- 
in special claims 
until tax is paid, refund and 
refused. 


assessment 


is asked 


risdiction 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Centralized the Federal 
nment of weights and measures is 
advocated by Director of Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Standards in address before 
in Washington, 


control by 


Grove 


national conference 
D.C. 
Page 1, Col. 
Summary of Federal Trade Com- 
mission against watch and clock manu- 
factures charging unfair competition in 
price fixing. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 | 
Five of eigtht rejected claims’ to 
process of grinding viscous material 
allowed in deciding appeal of Harry F. 
Winslow. 


Milling 


of 7,140,000 
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bushels esti- 
production of Australian 
1026-27, revised figures 
at 160,857,620 imperial 


Decrease 
raated in 
wheat crop 
placing crop 
bushels, 


fox 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Canadian Statistics esti- | 
mates area planted in wheat remaining 
to be harvested this season, and per- | 
centage of winter killed grain. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Freight rates on grain and grain 
products from western points to Boston 
and New York found not unreasonable 
nor unlawful, 

Page 1, Col. 3 
commerce chart showing 
and price movement. 
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National Defense 


Patent granted Lawrence W. 
len for inmprox-ement in system of 
bile armament after affirmation of 
jection of t elaims. 


Weekly 
wheat receint 


Luel- 
mo- 

re- 
wo 

Page 10, Col. 4 

War Depart ment sends tents to be | 
set up at American cemeteries in | 
France during American Legion Con- | 
vention. 

Page 12, Col. 2 
of War Texas ma- | 
neuvers of Army Air Corps and Sec- 
ond Division were successful and val- 
uable lesson were learned. 

Page 12, Col. 1 
representatives present ar- 
guments State claim to title of 
Muscle Shoals at conference with At- 
torney General and Army Engineers. 
Page 1, Cal. 
communication 
continental 
in Eu- 


Secretary 


says 
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in 


Satisfact radio 
held in Mayeh _ between 
United States amd naval forces 
rope. 


ory 
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show her conversic. to oil burner 
made hc: fastest in Navy. 
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Orders isued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. | 
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Orders issued to te personnel of the 

Navy Department. 
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of asphalt made 


Packers 
Grading standards for livestock 
fresh meats soon to be announced 

Department of Agriculture. 
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commerce chart showing cat- 
receipt move.sent. 

Page 9, 
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Patents 


See special Isedew and Law Digest on | 
page 10, 


accentuated by the break today and many 
communities 
of the flood.” 


Total contributions to the Red Cross 


are still to feel the pressure 


} second-class 


Prohibition 


‘Public Health 


|Publishers 


|Radio 


| compass station at Hog Island, 


Railroads 


| able nor 


fund for 


s . 
Postal Service 
Postmasters 
settlemeht of 
fiscal year 
to pay 
30. 


directed 
claims for mail 
1925, since appropria- 
claims expires 


to expedite 
losses 
of 
tions 
June 


such 


Col. 6 

Fraud order issued against Louisana 
Lottery in Honduras, charging tickets 
sold bat no drawings held or prizes 
awarded. 


Page 1, 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Appeals, 2nd Cir, in 
Inc., y. Postmaster 
postal order 


of re 
Mercury, 


upholds 


Court 
Anerican 
of New 
barring Magazine from mails. 

Page 10, C 2] 
dis- | 


York, 


Posimasters authorized to use 
cretion in prescribing wearing apparel | 
for letter carriers during summei 
months, 

AZ, Col, 7 
Miller, Chief Inspector, Post 
work 


Page 

Grant B. 

Office Depariment, describes the 

of the postal inspection service. 
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fraud order issued against 
knitting device concern. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Ten third-class post offices are given 

rating. 


Postal 
Lynn, Mass., 


Col. 3 
air | 


Page 4, 


to return to 


Bertaud 
June 1 


W. 


vice 


Lloyd 


mail ser on 
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Seven acting postmasters named. 
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Page 
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monthly production of distilled | 
wines, cigars, cigarettes, 
oleomargarine and play- 


Sale of tax stamps for 
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spirits 
snuff, 
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of 
tobacco, 
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Geological Survey says there are 65 
springs in the United States each with 
a volume of water supply sufficiently 
great to supply a city of a half million | 
inhabitants. \ 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Headaches often indicate organic dis- 
turbance, says Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral of Pubiic Heaith Service. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Cowt of Appeals, 2nd Cir., in re 
American Mercury, Inc., v. Post master 
of New York, upholds postal order bar- 
ring magazine from mails. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Rejection affirmed of claims by Harry 
Bradshaw for patent on paper feeding | 
device, 





Page 10. Col. 5 
Rejection afirmed of claims by Harry | 
Bradshaw for patent on paper feeding | 
device, 
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abandons radio | 
Va. 

Page 3, Col. 3 
communication 
continental 
in .Eu- 


Nayy Bepartment 


Satisfactory radio 
held in March between 
United States and naval forces 
rope. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Secretary Hoover to tell of flood re- 
lief experiences in radio talk from New 
Orleans. May 28. 

Page 3. Col. 3 | 

New York and Chi€ago stations file 
protests against new assignments of 
radio allocations. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
of radio re- 
to procure licenses. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Greece requires owners 
ceiving sets 


President of Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad says new plan is being con- 
sidered for combination of Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, ani 
St. Louis, Southwestern Railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
in re Port An- 
Clallam 

illegal 


District Court, Wash., 
geles Western R. R. Co., v. 
County, holds that redress for 
taxation lies in equity court. , 

Page 7, Col. 8 

Chicago, # Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway authorized to issue $1,000,000 
of first and general mortgnge 5 per 
cent gold bonds. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Petition requests modification of or- 
dey giving New York Central control 
of Chicago Junction Railway and Chi- 
cago River and Indiana Railroad. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Freight on grain and _s grain 
products from western points to Bos- 
ton and New York found not unvreason- 
unlawful. 


rates 


Page Col. 3 
Evidence presented for railroads in 
Southeastern territory in firemen’s 
wage controversy. 
~ Page 
railways to invest 
markets, 


3, Col. 4 
German surplus 
to aid money 
2, Col. 4 


Page 
given | 


Northern Pacific Railroad 
right to extend line in Montana, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Schedules raising grain 
rates. 


suspended 
Page 7, Col. 2 

of rate decisions. 
Page 


Summary 
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relief of the flood victims today 
reached $14,043,000, National Headquar- 
ters: announced. 

The American Club of Me 
Mexico, through Ambassador 


xico City, 
Sheflield, 


|} compass station at Hog 


| Decisions 


Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Reclamation 


Department of Interior outlines con- 
struction in progress on various recla- 
mation projects in 1927, as well as pro- 
posed plans for 1928. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Ye 
Sciemce ‘ 

Centralized control by the Federal 
Government of weights and measures is 
advocated by Director of Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Standards in addwess before 
national conference in Washington, 
D, C. 

Page 1, Col. i 

Geological Survey says there are 65 
springs in the United States each with 
a volume of water supply sufficiently 
great to supply acity of a half million 
inhabitants 
1, Col. & 
or Standards developing ma- 

exact records 
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Bureau 
chines 
unit values. 


for of = electrical 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Shipping 

Court ! 
United 


of Appeals, 2nd Cir., in re 
States Trucking Corporation y. 
City of New York, decides wharfinger 
has met requirements of law to use 
reasonable care to furnish safe beth, if 
vessel using wharf is warmed of danger 


from sunken craft. 


2age 10, Col. 5 
2nd Cir., in re 
Co.. holds York- 

ship damage 


Court 
Lange v. 
Antwerp 
by 


of Appeals, 
G. D. Emery 
rules 
jettison. 


cover 
caused 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Coast “Northland” as- 


signed to 


guard cutter 
Arctic patrol. 
Col. 6 
abandons radio 
Island, Va 
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Page 1, 


Navy - Department 


ve 
Silk 

Silk culture in 
couraging: results. 


Jamacia shows en- 
Page 9, Col. 
silk and lumber 

Vallew, China. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Trade 
reported in Yangste 


dlepression in 


Supreme Court 


Suprenee Court of the Carited States 


wvtil May 31. 


Textiles 


Postal 
Lynn, 


lil VeCeSS 


issued against 
concern. 


$, Col. 7 
showing 


fraud order 

Mass., knitting device 

Page 

commerce chart 

sipt and private movement. 

Page 9, Col, 2 

Weekly commerce chart illustrative 
of building contract movement. 

Pagc 9, Col. 2 

Weekly commerce chart showing cat- 
tle and hog receipt movement. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission fixes date for cost 
investigation of cherries. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Weekly 


cotton recc 


Taxation 


of tax stamps f@ 

monthly nteesials of distilled 
spirits of wines, cigars, cigarettes. 
snuff, tobacco, oleomargarine and play- 
ing cards. 


Sale 
cates 


April indi- 


Page 9, Col. 5 
special lider and Digest of Tax 
on poge 8, 


Trade Practices 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir, 
Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion ‘et al v. Federal Trade Comnis- 
sion, decides Commission’s findings of 
facts, if supported by evidence, are con- 
clusive. 


See 


in re 


Page 11, Col. 2 

Summary of Federal Trade Com- 

mission against watch and clock manu- 

factures charging unfair competition in 

price fixing. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Grant B. Miller, Chief Inspector, Post 

Office Department, describes the work 
of the postal inspection service. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


} 
Veterans 


Veterans Bureau issues regulations 
fixing maximun interest rate bank may 
charge on loans on veterans adjusted 
service certificates, setting it at current 
discount rate of Federal Reserve Bank 
of district in which lending bank is 
located. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Department sends tents to be 
at American cemeteries in 
during American Legion Con- 


War 
set up 
France 
vention. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Veterans’ Bureati reports that claims 
for compensation will not be consid- 
ered if not filed before June 7, 

Page 12, Col. 7 
Water Power 

Alabama representatives present ar- 

guments in State claim to title of 


Musele Shoals at conferemnee with At. 
torney Gencral and Army Engineers 


Page 1, Col. i 
Weather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


forwarded a donation of $471.12 
the fund. 
National 


draft for $47) is on the way. 


Headyuarters was advised, 


Is issued, 
each 


‘oward 
From Ensenada, Porto Rico, 
a 


Annual Cumulative Index 


at the conclusion 
52 


after March 4, 
volume. This cufeulates the 


_ Weekly Indexes. 
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]| Disability The 
| Of Veterans Must 
| Be Filed at Onee 


’ 
| Ex-Service Men Warned Ap- 
plications for Compensa- 
tion Will: Not Be Re- 
ceived After June 7 


PY 


the Veterans’ Bureau, 
T. Hines, state- 
attention to the 


The director of 
Brig. 
ment May 25 called 
that 


a close the time 


Gen, Frank ina 
fact 
this year will bring to 
allotted to World War 
veterans who wish to claim compensation 
for the 
sions of the World War Veterans’ 

After that date, 


applications for 


June 7 of 


provi- 
Act. 
Cieneral Hines stated, 


disease or injury under 


no compensation based 


on evidence showing service connection 


disease or injury will be considered., 


veterans, the 


of 
| Many statement said, have 
| mot yet filed their applications, in spite 
of the fact that thew will have had three 
year's in which to do so since the passage 





of the legislation giving them such au- 
thority. 
Warning to Veterans. 

The full text of the statement follows 

The attention of every disabled World 
War-veteran is directed to an announce- 
ment made by Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, em- 
phasizing the fact that June 7, 1927, is 
the last date on which evidence showing 
| service connection of disease or injury 
may be filed with the Veterans’ Bureau 
if the Veteran wishes to claim compensa- 
tion for disease or injury under the pro- 
visions of the Section 206 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act- 

This Act was passed June 7, 1924, and 
while the veterams have'had three years 
in which to take this important action, 
many of them have not yet done so and 
it is not anticipated that there will ever 
be any further extension of this period. 

Under Section 206 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended, the 
disease or injury with which the veteran 
is suffering can be connected with the 
service under the presumption provisions 
of Section 200 of the Act, or there is an 
official record of the injury or disease 
| during service or at the time of sep- 
aration from active service, it is incum- 
bent upon the veteran to submit evi- 
dence showing service connection of the 
disease or injury with which he is suffer- 
ing on, or before June 7, 1927, 


unless 





No Discretion Given. 

The Veterans’? Bureau through all of 
its field stations, the Red Cross and the 
various veterans’ organizations have 
made every effort to see that every vet- 
eran has been advised of his privileges 
and rights under the legislation govern- 
ing the operations of the Bureau, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau has no discretion 
in a question of this sort if the veteran 
fails to comply with the requirements of 
the law in filing his claim. 
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Comfort to Regulate 
Apparel of Carriers. 


Postmasters Are Authorized to 
Consider Comfort During 


Hot W omer: 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
<ocaeeeal 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gen- 


| The First Assistant Postmaster 
an- 


eral, John H. Bartlett, has just 
nounced that pest masters have been au- 
thorized to cxercise their discretion in 
prescribing summer wearing apparel for 
| letter carriers and therefore a strict ad- 
| herence to presemt rules is not neces- 
sary. 
of the carriers during 
the coming hot stammer season must be 
considered first by the postmasters, Mr. 
Bartlett said in outlining the require- 


ments of the postal service covering uni- 


The comfort 


forms for carriers. 

The full text of Mn, Bartlett’s ol 
nouncement follows: 

The hot summer season which is now 
setting in in the southern portion of the 
United States, and will soon overtake 
the northern portion, suggests again the 
comfort and convenience of letter ecar- 


Must Be Uniform. 
The regulations provide that during 
the hot weather  postmasters may per- 
mit letter carriers to wear a neat shirt- 
waist or loose-fitting blouse in lieu of 
coat and vest, but these are to be made 
of light gray chambray or gingham, 
light gray cheviot, or other light gray 
| washable material, to be worn with turn- 
' down collar, dark tie, and neat belt, and 
; ali to be uniform at a given office. 
: As ‘we desire that everyone in the 
: service shall be as presentable as pos- 

sible, this regulation should be observed, 
i But as heretofore suggested, if a post- 
} master in his discretion finds that a let- 
| ter carrier for some good reason has not 

provided himself sith the foregoing sum- 
mer wear, or if at times the heat is so 
intense that ever -this, in his judgment, 
should be dispemsed with temporarily, 
he is authorized to exercise his discre- 
tion in adapting the wearing apparel to 
the exigencies of a particularly hot day 
or week, the comfort of the carrier being 
considered more important than an un- 
comfortable adherence to the letter of 
the rule.) However, this should not de- 
generate into a spirit of laxity through 
the whole season. 


| 
| 


. 





